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Short stories you 
will enjoy 


Somewhere at Sea 
By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 
The Literary Review: “Extra- 
ordinarily good. . .. Wilson 
makes his figures part of the sea 
itself by some masterful alchemy 
of writing and of spiritual in- 
tensity.” $2.00 


Voices in the 
Wilderness 
By JOHN RESSICH 

There is an unusual knowledge 
of human nature and of many 
different backgrounds, also a dry 
Scots humor, and a companion- 
able quality in these capitally 
told stories, $2.0 


Serious fiction 


Satan’s Bushel 
By GARET GARRETT 
“A big, tense, powerful, human 
story full of the thrill of fight- 
ing and of the breadth and vast- 
ness “A the great wheat fields. 
.s ly ever wrote a story 
like it before.” ’—Says a Western 
critic. $2.00 


The Man from 
Gow’ Country 


"ARGARET P. MONTAGUE 

If during Lent you would 
pray for peace first read this 
poignant appeal for “something 
better than war to die for.” $ .60 


The H 
By JOHN OWEN 

The background of this at- 
tractive love story is that fascin- 
ating “profession” of advertis- 
ing on what in this country are 
known as billboards. $2. 


Bread 
By CHARLES G. NORRIS 

Is still holding the attention 
of those who begin to wonder 
about the new relations of the 
increasing army of woman clerks 
to the American 
homes. $2.00 


For delightful com- 
panionship 


Audacity 

By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 
Author of “Evered,” etc. A 

sparkling comedy of an impos- 

ture singularly difficult of ex- 

posure. Extremely plausible, in- 

genious and entertaining. $2.00 


The Diversions 

of Dawson 

By BENNET COPPLESTONE 
The manner in which Dawson 

the detective on leave handled a 

little matter of smuggling spirits 

is worth the price of the 


Dawson is versatile, to say the 
least. $2.00 


Mr. Fortune’s Practice 
ty H. C. BAILEY 


Again the debonair Dr. Reg- 
gie delights the reader with the 
00 


inimitable accuracy. 
Secret Service Smith 
By R. T. M. SCOTT 

This new detective is simply 
the most thrilling companion you 
could possibly desire. $2.00 








Man and Mystery in Asia 
By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 
Author of “Beasts, Men and Gods” 


“Again the amazing Ossendowski.” Frederic Taber 
Cooper heads his full-page review of this book in the 
New York Herald, What strikes him most forcibly, he 
says, “is the sheer, reckless prodigality of precious mate- 
rial, the riotous, tumultuous crowding together of in- 
cidents and episodes, landscape glimpses of pastel love- 
liness, grim abysses of human souls like the lower depths 
of Dante’s ‘Inferno’ compressed to a half page or squan- 
dered on a paragraph. . What a theme for a novel 
by Joseph Conrad! . But Ossendowski sets down the 
salient facts with the brevity and precision of a clinical 
report.” And what a wealth of material! “No matter 
what the reader’s individual taste may be, he will find 
something here to satisfy it.” $3.00 


Episodes Before Thirty 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
A remarkably vivid and haunting self-history. The New 
York Times emphasizes its “peculiar, penetrating and 
lasting charm. ... In many respects it is a strange 
book . . . an absorbing narrative. It reads largely like 
fiction—and is stranger because truth. Few writers of 
autobiography have succeeded in drawing so full-limned 
a portrait of themselves and at the same time a portrait 
so intimate . .. an illuminating book.” $3.00 


In the Land of Art 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 
During the Spanish War in Cuba Blasco Ibanez had to 
flee to Spain because of his responsibility for a “stop-the- 
war” mass meeting which became a revolutionary up- 
rising. Disguised as a sailor he eluded the police and 
eventually found himself in Italy. This volume is the 
story of his experiences in the Land of Art and is told 
with all the enthusiasm and fire of his revolutionary 
youth. $3.00 


Mobilizing the Mid-Brain 


By FREDERICK PIERCE 
Author of “Our Unconscious Mind” 
A clear, simple explanation of the human machine and 
its suggestibility; of glands and emotions; habits of 
mind, conflicts and repressions, inhibitions, etc., with 
definite instructions for producing the bodily conditions 
of relaxation most favoroble to autosuggestion. $3.00 


A-B C of Atoms 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 
LEIGH PAGE writes in the New York Evening Post: 
“This excellent presentation of the present state of our 
knowledge of the structure and behavior of the atom is 
written in such simple language that it should be quite 
intelligible to the reader who has had no mathematical 
training and is acquainted with only the elements of 
physics and chemistry. ... He conveys to his reader a 
clear and accurate understanding of even the more com- 
plicated phenomena.” $2.00 


The Mystical Element of 
Religion 


By BARON FRIEDRICH von HUGEL 
Second Edition 


A welcome re-issue of a book for some years out of print, 
though constantly in demand, with an important preface 
discussing the advice received in requests for republica- 
tion, and many suggestive questions raised by his readers. 

In two volumes. $12.00 








Religion, economics, etc. 


Faculties in Man 
By EUGENE OSTY 

A translation from the French 
of an important discussien ef 
such phenomena as telepathy, 
second sight, «tc. $6.00 


Reasonable R 

By E. BRAYLEY HODGETTS 
A study of Emanuel Sweden- 

borg, his message and his teach 

ing. $2.50 


By EDITH ELMER WOOD 
An eye-opener fer these whe 
think the American standard ef 
living superior te that ef West- 
ern Europe. $3.00 


The Key to National 
Pr 4 


By JULES NAHOUM 
A presentation | ef Fereign 
Trade in its connection with the 


development ef natienal 
perity. Soe 


Mussolini, 1914-1923 


As revealed in his pelitical 
speeches, selected, translated and 
edited by Barone Bernarde Quar- 
anta di Severine, with notes in- 
dicating the conditiens under 
which each was delivered. $3.50 


Economic Principles 
By A. W. FLUX 

An introductory study of mod- 
ern economics through analysis 
of the new problems arising out 
of the world war. $5.00 


Economics and Ethics 
By J. A. R. MARRIOTT 

A careful examination into the 
fundamental principles ef politi- 
cal and social economy and their 
relation to ethics. $5.00 


Literature, Peetry 


A History of 

French Literature 

By KATHLEEN T. BUTLER 
Vol. I. Frem the Earliest 

Times to the End ef the 18th 

Century. Vol. The Nine 


teenth Century and after. 
The set, $9.60 


Dante 

By EDMUND G. GARDNER 
A revision and enlargement ef 

what is generally accepted as the 

most authoritative, cenvenient 

book on the subject. $2.00 


Roman Poetry 
By E. E. SIKES, M. A. 

An indication of the place of 
the poet as the interpreter of 
Roman life, a joy to any one 
who delights in perfect imag 
su¥lime thought and the melody 
of words. $3.50 


Studies in Idealism 

B 

HUGH L’ANSON FAUSSETT 
An examination of the differ- 

ent schools of English poetry in 


an interesting attempt to assess 
literary values. $2.50 











E.P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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maintain his existing attitude of neutrality between 
Daugherty’s friends and enemies. The President 
is, as Senator Borah has pointed out, precisely the 
one man in the country who is responsible for 
Daugherty. He is one of the few men in the 
country who are trying to shirk the responsibility 
either for standing by or for repudiating the At- 
torney-General. Of course in the end he will have 
to act and he can act only in one way. But ap- 
parently he will not act until the quarrel has done 
its utmost to damage his party and his own repu- 
tation for courage and political sagacity. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE is reaping the just 

reward for the early indecision which he 
showed in dealing with the difficult cases of Denby 
and Daugherty. He is the apparently helpless 
victim of a fight within his party which he might 
have forestalled but which once started he can 
scarcely control. It is the fighting spirit and the 
tough hide of his Attorney-General which have 
landed the President on this lonely and dreary is- 
land. He decided in the beginning to dispose of 
his two inconvenient secretaries, if possible, with 
their own consent rather than to bring down on 











himself the hostility which might result from their 
dismissal. At first it looked as if he would fail in 
both cases. Denby refused to budge and at the 
same time expressed fatuous self-satisfaction with 
his own performances. But in the end he was too 
decent a man to stay where he was not wanted. 
He made it easy for his chief by resigning while 
at the same time protesting against the injustice 
of his condemnation. But Mr. Daugherty is not 
80 sensitive or so accommodating. He is the chief 
of the Department of Justice until he resigns or 


I N order to understand why the case of Daugher- 
ty occasions such sharp animosities and is by way 
of developing into such an acrimonious quarrel, 
one not entirely obvious fact must be kept in mind. 
Daugherty is not merely a bad actor with a tough 
hide; he has become a symbol of the kind of in- 
nocence or guilt which is characteristic of so 
much of resurrected post-war Republicanism. As 
we pointed out some weeks ago, there are a great 
many people connected with the Harding ad- 
ministration who are not guilty of indictable of- 
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fences, but who are implicated in doubtful trans- 
actions or who have amiably looked the other way 
while such transactions were taking place. These 
people wish the investigation to be limited to a 
District Attorney’s search for evidence to be used 
at a trial. They wish everybody who is not in- 
dictable to be considered innocent. They accuse 
the critics of orthodox Republicanism who wish 
the system which makes it easy for the Dohenys 
to be exposed, of “hysteria,” of “libel,”’ of “‘ter- 
rorism,” of “political blackguardism,”’ and the 
like. ‘They have apparently decided to make their 
fight on Daugherty and to associate his immunity 
or his condemnation with the willingness of the 
Republican party to protect or to repudiate its 
own offspring. Such apparently is the attitude of 
the chairman of the Republican national committee, 
and it appeals to all the red-bloods and fighting 
blades in the party. Their opponents may well 
rejoice at their foolhardihood. If they wish tu 
apotheosize Daugherty as a symbol of those things 
in the conduct of government for which Republi- 
cans should be willing, if necessary, to die in a 
ditch, their opponents have no reason to object. 
But how about Coolidge? 


THE additional facts which havejustcome to light 
about the arrangement between Mr. McAdoo and 
Mr. Doheny cannot be very palatable to Mr. 
McAdoo’s friends. The fee of $100,000 was 
superficially at worst an innocent and unfortunate 
impropriety, but the contingent fee of $900,000 
could not conceivably be offered in return for legal 
services or diplomatic ability or for powers of 
persuasion or for the exercise of any of Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s other distinguished talents. Just what Mr. 
Doheny hoped ‘to get in return remains to be 
explained, but it looks as if it must have been some- 
thing not unlike personal political influence. If 
this is true, Mr. McAdoo was converting his form- 
er public position—the prestige and the connections 
which he had acquired in public office—into a source 
of enormous private profit. This is the kind of 
behavior which a scrupulous man would not have 
adopted, and the American people have the right 
to insist in this respect on the most fastidious scrup- 
ulousness. 


POINCARE remains the master, as indicated by 
the majority of 136 for his financial bill. We doubt 
that he is so very happy over the result. Defeat 
would have enabled him to retire while fighting 
manfully for financial stability. Victory puts his 
program to the test of experience. It is calculated 
to bring in 4,500,000,000 francs of additional 
revenue and to cut off an additional 3,000,000,000 
in expenditures. Seven and a half billion is a large 
item, if the budget is in fact to profit by it. But 
after its recent performances French public book- 
keeping does not inspire confidence. In calculat- 
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ing expenditures has the government taken into 
account the decline in the value of the franc, which 
will inflate the cost of everything the government 
has to buy? Has it taken into account the higher 
rate on refunding loans, and the imperative de- 
mands of the civil service for readjustment of com- 
pensation? We doubt it. Under the new finan. 
cial law deficits will probably accumulate about as 
fast as they have been doing in the past years— 
exception made of the reconstruction deficits ‘“‘re- 
coverable from Germany.” 


PARIS forecasts of the report of the expert com- 
mission run true to type. The experts will find 
that in all essentials the French contentions as to 
Germany’s ability to pay are justified. Germany 
has a magnificent industrial machine. She has the 
best railways in the world. The fall in the mark 
has wiped out all debts, private and public. There- 
fore the Germans even if charged with the present 
gold value of the indemnity under the London 
agreement, or $17,500,000,000, would be less bur- 
dened with debt than France, England or America. 
On these premises the recommendations of the 
committee, according to the forecasts, will include 
a bank under international control to provide a 
sound currency, a moratorium except for payments 
in kind, a big international loan secured by the rail- 
way system to enable the government to finance 
payments in kind, withdrawal of French control 
of the railways in the Ruhr and Rhineland and the 
abolition of the customs lines between occupied and 
unoccupied Germany. No attempt will be made 
to fix the total of the indemnity. That will re- 
main, technically, where the London agreement put 
it. 


SUCH forecasts are so obviously calculated to 
buoy up the franc and to strengthen the position 
of Poincaré that they are to be taken with a fair 
allowance of salt. Nevertheless there is nothing 
inherently improbable in them. General Dawes, 
who is far more distinguished for his bark than 
for his bite, would never think of signing a report 
unacceptable to France, and France will not be con- 
tent with much less than the validation of all her 
main contentions. Besides, General Dawes is 2 
business man, without any instinct for subtle politi- 
cal influences. A settlement which would simply 
require Germany to pay what she can until she 
can pay more looks reasonable to one who takes 
nothing but business considerations into account. 
The real weakness of such a settlement, that with- 
out German consent no loan can be raised on the 
railways, because no guarantee can be had of their 
profitable operation, would be dismissed by Gen- 
eral Dawes with the all-sufficing expletive, ‘Hell 
and Maria.” It is a fatal weakness, nevertheless. 
Such a report as the forecasts promise would leave 
the reparations tangle exactly where it is. Ger- 
man disorders and famine would continue, and 
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the financial position of France would go from 
bad to worse. 


[T is now plain that no bill fixing the surtax at 
Mr. Mellon’s ideal of twenty-five percent can pass 
the House. Even thirty-five percent appears hope- 
less, but it might conceivably be put through if 
it were known that President Coolidge would sign 


© a bill with a thirty-five percent maximum. Unless 


he yields so far—and the signs are that he will 
not—no revision will go through this year. We 
shall have a huge surplus of revenue, which could 
be applied advantageously to debt reduction. It 
could be so applied, but will it be? The bonus is 
to come to a vote, and with the plea of poverty 
excluded, it is difficult to see how it can be beaten 
in Congress. The President may veto it, but if he 
does he will present the Democrats with many 
hundreds of thousands of votes in the next elec- 
tion. If he has the acute sense of political values 
his admirers ascribe to him, he must now be curs- 
ing Mellon for getting him into a predicament from 
which he cannot extricate himself without grave 
loss. 


DESIRABLE as an excess profits tax would be, 
¢ see no advantage in attaching it to the income 
tax bill now before the House, as Representative 
Frear tried to do in the amendment recently 
defeated. The subject of excess profits taxation 
is important enough to deserve separate discus- 
sion and a separate record vote. We suspect that 
t would not lose by so heavy a majority as 157 
0 74, the vote on the amendment. In that vote 
vere included those who did not wish to cumber 
he income tax law with a contentious matter not 
trictly germane, as well as those opposed to the 
xcess profits tax on principle. It will be enough 
pf an achievement if the House passes an income 
ax bill which thwarts the purpose of Secretary 
ellon to make the main reductions in the cate- 
pory of the largest taxpayers. This at present 
ems assured. 


HE increase in the estate tax rates carried in 
he House by a vote of 190 to 110 is a partial 
olution of the problem of tax revision through 
investment in exempt securities. No great estate 
bf any kind can be handed down through the gen- 
rations with taxes running as high as forty per- 
nt of each succession. The objection to heavy 
ederal inheritance taxes most frequently raised— 
hat they rob the states of an important source of 
yenue—is met by the provision that deduction 
hay be made for state taxes up to twenty-five per- 
nt. There is another objection, that estate taxes 
re taxes of capital, not on capital, and operate 
9 convert the productive resources of a country 
to current income. We should like the amend- 


ment better if it had provided that all the proceeds 


f the tax should be applied to debt reduction, over 
d above any sinking fund provisions. Under 
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our present management of the public debt, how- 
ever, surpluses are normally used to retire part of 
the debt. So it comes to the same in the end, if 
the revenues are kept sufficiently large to yield a 
surplus equivalent to the estate taxes. 


MR. MACDONALD’S Labor government seems 
to be in for a fairly long term of office, in spite of 
a rather hectic week in which it received, alternate- 
ly, the opposition of the Conservatives, of the 
Liberals and of not a few members of its own 
ranks. Perhaps the most genuine and violent, if 
at times suppressed disagreement, came from the 
latter, who, brought up in the party's lifelong anti- 
militarist beliefs, had difficulty in swallowing the 
plans for continued expansion of air craft and the 
decision to build new cruisers and destroyers. Even 
though the additional battleships were announced 
as replacements, there was great indignation in 
the House, not only among the Liberals, but on 
the part of Laborites, a good many of whom re- 
fused to vote at all, and were perhaps prevented 
from voting adversely only by the exercise of 
a more severe discipline than appears on the sur- 
face. 


IF Mr. MacDonald goes on splitting downright 
enemies, liberal sympathizers and enrolled follow- 
ers into such a patchwork of support and opposition 
at different times, his government may survive a 
good many months. It has survived two strikes 
which passed off, though not particularly well, at 
least better than might have been expected. It 
has survived some glaring compromises in matters 
about which Labor’s opinion, when out of office, 
seemed to be clear. It has survived the most vio- 
lent protests by the Conservatives on the new Rents 
bill. It has survived whole hearted Liberal disagree- 
ment on a number of points. But it has managed 
luckily, if not altogether admirably, to shoot not 
more than one of these various rapids at the same 
time. 


WE are glad to see that the Provincetown Play- 
ers, who have begun so brilliantly with their pro- 
ductions of the Spook Sonata and Fashion, are 
to get more money and more room. Their direc- 
tors have planned to take over the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theatre and raise an initial stock subscrip- 
tion to the amount of $20,000, of which a quarter 
has already been pledged. Fashion will probably 
mark the opening of their new quarters, and noth- 
ing could be happier than to begin performances 
which a reasonably large fraction of the play-going 
public could attend, as with this foolishly gay 
and delightful revival. This beginning is expected 
to develop into repertory, which will include from 
time to time plays which fail on Broadway through 
faults in the public rather than in themselves. Good 
luck attend what its backers call their “risk in 
art.” 
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THE protest of the New York Democratic Con- 
gressmen against the quota provisions of the John- 
son immigration bill is forcible and cogent. The 
bill does in fact discriminate heavily against the 
countries from which the new immigration comes. 
Of that there is no question. It discriminates osten- 
sibly for the purpose of insuring more complete as- 
similation. But there is no satisfactory evidence 
that Italians, Serbs, Czecho-Slovaks, Poles and 
Russians, against whom discrimination operates, 
are any more reluctant to assume the duties of 
citizenship than the immigrants from northwest- 
ern Europe were when they were new in the coun- 
try. In fact, the second generation stock from 
these newer immigrants is on the whole more likely 
to be completely Americanized than was the second 
generation of the Germansand Scandinavians of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. The later 
immigrants settle in the cities, where the forces of 
assimilation work most effectively. The real ground 
for the proposed racial discrimination is the as- 
sumption that the immigrants from eastern and 
southern Europe are morally and intellectually in- 
ferior to the northwestern European stock. This 
assumption is supported only by the results of some 
very partial statistics of the “socially inadequate” 
classes and by the army intelligence tests. Not 
even the intelligence testers, however, would claim 
that their technique has reached such perfection 
that “native intelligence’’—if there is such a thing 
—can be wholly isolated from environmental in- 
fluence. Nordic stock would probably test low in 
Italy, as Italian stock does here. For all that, both 
Nordics and Italians have a lot of good in 
them. 


The Uses of Politics 


FEW weeks ago a prominent Stock Market 

operator, Mr. Jesse L. Livermore, used a 
sharp decline in the prices of speculative securities 
as a sufficient excuse for a bitter attack on govern- 
ment by politicians. In his opinion cheap and 
nasty politics are by way of ruining the business 
of the country. Investigations and agitations for 
purely political purposes had undermined both the 
confidence of business men in the future and the 
confidence of the public in the conduct of business 
and government. He predicted as the inevitable 
and disastrous result of this frivolity a diminished 
volume of business, lower prices, unemployment, 
more agitation and discontent and finally a catas- 
trophe. He ended by pleading for the operation 
of the government by men of proved ability with 
a business experience and point of view who would 
be paid salaries as large as those bestowed on the 
chiefs of large private corporations. From the point 
of view of Mr. Livermore the government which 
Mr. Andrew Mellon has furnished to his fellow 
countrymen as Secretary of the Treasury is in every 
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respect except its rarity a model of perfection, 










This romantic vision of the perfect common. ha 
wealth and of the normal relation between politics #% mm 
and business would not deserve comment were it | 
not for one sinister fact. American business men § gid 
of large responsibilities are repeating with minor fi pha. 
variations Mr. Livermore's complaints and extol. B¥ dy. 
ling his remedies, Apparently they consider poli. gor 
tics the malicious enemy and the inconsiderate de. tic; 
stroyer of those business activities on which socicty BM sey 
depends for the satisfaction of its wants. Their i of. 
state of mind is coming to be analogous to that of i ing 
the young patriots who in Italy organized Fascism I Th, 
and set up Mussolini to kill the dragon of sterile per; 
and frivolous parliamentary politics. They insist anc 
on the need of government by business. No doubt ii oys 
most of them are genuinely disgusted by the spec. ancy 
tacle of corruption such as that of Mr. Fall, but par 
they quickly pass over that aspect of the matter poli 
and charge it up to political rather than to business ing 
morals. They are far more interested and dis-BM the 
tressed about the extent to which political agitators the 
have on the strength of the exposures broadcasted the | 
suspicions about the general dependability of Re-BR to s1 
publican government and about its relation to big fict, 
business. Their attention is fastened, not upon the whol 
evils and offences which politics has both commit But: 
ted and exposed but on the injustices and melofi expe. 
drama which the exposures have occasioned. Theiin w 
resent fiercely the indiscriminate diatribes andfBare ¢ 
the aggressive unfairness of certain of thi Ty} 
more radical senators, and this resentment shut instit 


their eyes to the meaning and the probable conse. 
quences of the present political commotion in 
Washington. They are blind to the tendency of 
their own conduct and attitude to increase the 
suspicion, the uncertainty and the hostility whict 
they deplore. 

As a matter of fact business men like Mr. Liver 
more who talk about politics and its relation te 
business betray an ignorance of political realities 
and an indifference to them which makes the a 
leged ignorance and indifference of politicians with 
respect to business look like consummate attentiot 
and knowledge. Politics as it is regularly practised 
in America is parasitical on business and is the a¢ 
complice of it. Professional politicians exist chiefly 
to run political machines which will serve the pu* 
poses of business. Of course they sometimes bla 
mail their employer or pilfer at his expense, bul 
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business of all kinds, including politics as it is now But 
conducted, implies some pilfering by unscrupulougiible. 

practitioners. As compared to the real enemy ‘Posed | 
big business which is adverse class economic agit#m™@pirit, j 
tion, the politics which so many business men d¢iBhose 
spise and deplore is positively salutary. It providegiPusines: 
them with their most effective defence and shelteManipu 


At the bottom of their hearts most business me 
realize this fact. That is why, although so mat 
of them curse the politicians during fifty-one wees 
of the year, they usually on election day vote 4 
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regularly as do the politicians themselves. ‘They 
have come to need their political parasite quite as 
‘ics much as the parasite needs them. 

it Business men should for their own benefit con- 
sider carefully the service which American politics 
has rendered to them. In a rapidly changing in- 
dustrial and agrarian society which is also a self- 
governing democracy, the chief function of prac- 
tical politics is to act as a shock-absorber. The 
several sections and classes in a fluid community 
of this kind are constantly expanding or contract- 
ing as compared with other sections and classes. 
These shifts in the distribution of power and pros- 
perity inevitably create suffering, discontent, resist- 
ance, and agitation on the part of the less prosper- 
ous classes or sections and self-satisfaction, buoy- 
ancy and a sense of patriotic righteousness on the 
@ part of the more prosperous. It is the office of 
politics to lubricate these conflicts between ascend- 
ing and declining classes and sections—to prevent 
the agitation from getting out of hand—to keep 
the economically discontented house-broken. In 
the highest sense of the word politics is equivalent 
to statesmanship. It seeks to rise above the con- 
flict, remove the grievances and to restore a niore 
wholesome balance of power among the classes. 
But even in the lowest sense of party squabbles and 
expediencies politics provides an indispensable net 
in which class or sectional pugnacity and vivlence 
are caught, entangled and sometimes extinguished. 
The American party system is the most effective 
institution which has ever been worked out to dis- 
tract and fatigue subversive economic discontent 
and agitation. The Republican and Democratic 
parties have between them during the last fifty 
years absorbed and neutralized a huge amount of 
onomic and sectional discontent and dislocation. 
hey have enabled the people who have profited 
most from the prevailing economic change of that 
period which is the enormous growth of central- 
zed industry and finance, to weather the hostile 
political attacks without suffering any substantial 
diminution of their privileges and opportunities. 
nstead of denouncing the irrelevance and the ir- 
esponsibility of politics, the men who profit from 
he existing operation of big business should be 
leeply grateful for the services of the politicians. 
t is not too much to say that they have hitherto 
aved business from the consequences of its own 
xcesses and mistakes. 

But business men should not expect the impos- 
ible. The American political mechanism is sup- 
bosed to be democratic. Business-like as it is in 
pirit, it operates according to rules different from 
hose which prevail in the autocracy of private 
siness. Politicians can distract, confuse and 
anipulate public opinion, but they cannot ignore 
. When public opinion is agitated, they must 
ield to the agitation. If they did not yield, they 
ould be shattered by the shock instead of absorb- 
git. At present the politicians are not yielding 
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to the “trouble-makers” any more than they can 
help. The great majority of the Republicans and 
many of the Democrats are only too anxious to 
shut down on the investigation, to avoid further 
exposures and to behave as if the oil scandal was 
merely a capricious whiff of unpleasantness in a 
world of sunshine and happiness. But what can 
they do? A presidential election is imminent. They 
obtain their power not from the ownership of huge 
machines or the control of credit but from votes. 
They have to satisfy an agitated and suspicious 
electorate by pursuing the investigation. They 
have to pretend that they would like to get rid of 
the Denbys and the Daughertys even though they 
believe, like Senator Pepper, that Daugherty’s only 
real offence is unpopularity. If they assumed any 
other attitude, public suspicion and agitation would 
increase enormously in volume and in violence. 
These necessary concessions prevent them for the 
moment from placing effective obstacles in the way 
of a continuation of the investigation and of the 
exposures. The Public Lands Committee can ad- 
journ for a week. It can hold a few secret ses- 
sions. But it cannot quit. From the political point 
of view it would be madness to talk about quitting 
or to behave as if they were concealing anything 
about the private business life of public men or 
about the political relationships of business 
men which the public considers itself entitled to 
know. 

Business men will, consequently, do well not to 
get impatient with the politicians. The latter neces- 
sarily play the game under their own rules, They 
must do something to allay public suspicion before 
they can absorb the public agitation. The method 
which they are adopting may not in this case suc- 
ceed very well. The scandal may grow as the 
result of exposure, and the agitation may tem- 
porarily become too violent for automatic absorp- 
tion. But from the point of view of the permanent 
welfare of business it is much better for the polli- 
ticians to ride on the tide rather than to oppose 
it. They can be trusted to set up an effective op- 
position as soon as they dare. In reflecting on 
their own predicament business men should remem- 
ber that some of their number have made it ex- 
tremely difficult for the political machinery of ad- 
justment to work with its customary smoothness. 
If the Republican administration had been less ac- 
commodating, if it had not been so extremely 
anxious “to make it easy’”’ for the Dohenys, and if 
the Dohenys and Sinclairs had not been so extreme- 
ly greedy, there would not have been so much oc- 
casion for public suspicion and reprobation, and the 
mechanism of absorption would not be subjected to 
such a severe strain. Distressing, consequently, as 
politics is for business, the tension and its incon- 
veniences are not the fault of politics. Business 
is getting the kind of politics which it deserves. 
Unless it wakes up, realizes the infirmities of its 
own position, and refrains from handing to the 
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politicians such terrific shocks to absorb, it will call 
down on its head a political hurricane which will 
make the existing commotion in Washington look 
like an April shower. In that case even the parasite 
of politics might cease to be a parasite and be trans- 
formed by a morbid compulsion into a malignant 
growth. 


Prices and Taxes 


HE first chapter in the story of tax revision 

at Washington has come to an end when Con- 
gress defeated in a most decisive manner the 
proposal to reduce the maximum surtax rates to 
twenty-five percent. Twenty-eight Republican 
members of the House refused to vote for Sec- 
retary Mellon’s proposal. Eleven of these did not 
vote at all, while seventeen “radical” Republicans 
voted with the Democrats. It is hard for the lead- 
ers of the majority in the House to swallow such a 
humiliating defeat, so they are revising their 
strategy. The latest plan calls for a veto by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. This would block all tax reduction 
before election. It would throw the responsibility 
for failure to reduce upon those who voted for the 
Garner bill; and it would carry the whole tax is- 
sue before the people at the next election. 

The observing bystanders have their doubts 
about this glib way of fixing responsibility for the 
maintenance of high taxes upon the Democrats and 
these insubordinate Republicans. Be that as it may, 
it would probably be the best thing for the country 
if taxation should become a leading issue in the 
next election. That would give time for a survey 
of our financial situation and the formulation of 
a fiscal program for the United States of America 
over the next four years at least. The lack of a 
fiscal program was responsible for the presentation 
of such a half-baked measure as the Mellon plan. 

The argument for the reduction of the surtaxes 
was based upon reasoning which could not stand 
the test of analysis. The decrease of large incomes 
in the depression year of 1921 was so obviously 
due to reasons other than the high surtax rates 
as to make the Treasury's argument on the point 
ridiculous. The prominence given to tax-exempt 
securities was entirely contrary to the facts as they 
appeared from all the Treasury statistics avail- 
able. Neither the Secretary of the Treasury nor 
anyone else knew the number of large incomes 
which had been reported during 1923, the only 
year in which the fifty percent rate was effective. 
In short, the Treasury made out a poor case, both 
in fact and in logic, for its position on the sur- 
tax reduction. It was inevitable that this should 
be pointed out, both in and out of Congress. There 
were those who would not bend the knee, but who 
insisted on telling the plain truth about the short- 
comings of the Treasury’s case. 

When the public supporters of the proposal 
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brought forth their arguments, they presented an 
array of fallacies seldom excelled in American his. fj * 
tory. The theory that taxes never rest upon the [i ¥ 


person who pays them, but are shifted to BR“ 
someone else in the form of higher prices, higher Jy ™ 
wages, higher rents and interest rates, was put fe ‘ 
forth in its most naive form. The Secretary of BR 
the Treasury asserted dogmatically that “no By‘ 
thoughtful person longer doubts that, irrespective [§ >! 
of his income, he pays the high surtaxes in the By *! 
general high price level.” me 

Roger Babson, in a signed article, imparted to fy th 
the American public the amazing information that BR ‘" 
the wheat farmer added the tax which he paid to def 
the cost of wheat, and recovered it in the price BRC" 
which he received. The final step in the demon. 
stration came in President Coolidge’s Lincoln Day i" 
address, when he followed the course of a steer fro 
from the time it left the farm until its hide re. BR?P*Y 
turned to the farm as a pair of shoes. As our E 


President sees the thing, the unfortunate farmer 
had to pay for these shoes a price increased by 
a due proportion of all the taxes paid by all the 
intermediate distributors and producers who had 
handled the steer and its hide. Said the President, 
“If the farmer ultimately wears the shoes he pays 
everybody’s taxes from the farm to his feet.”” De- 
spite the fact that the farmer, according to this 
theory, had originally added his tax to the price 
of the steer, the whole bundle of taxes is passed 
back into his arms when he buys products. 

All this is certainly the most arrant nonsense. 
It is none the less nonsense that the press of the 
country has supported it almost universally. But 
this final demonstration in the President’s speech 
was too much for a few of our best journals, One 
of them remarks editorially that there are at least 
two puzzles left for solution to believers in this 
theory of accumulatedly shiftable system of taxes. 

(1) Why does anybody except the farmer con: 
plain of his taxes if he can always meet them by 
making corresponding additions to the sales prices 
of his goods? 

(2) How is it possible under a graduated sys 
tem of general income taxation fof business con- 
petitors of unequal incomes to transfer their um 
equal tax burdens to their customers and still con 
tinue to compete with one another? 
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This puts the whole matter succinctly. The at 
very fact that those who pay the high surtaxes ich | 
complain so bitterly about them and work som U"t 
vigorously for their reduction is the best proof oidas 
that they were borne by the people who paid them, wed t 
and were not shifted to anyone else. The presfim ot! 
did the Mellon plan great damage by insisting that eatly 
the reduction of the surtax was really a device fot e red 
increasing the collection from these people. Of 2 xandh 
taxes, those upon income are the most likely tom “SY! 
remain ultimately upon the people upon whom thej a men 
are assessed. It is clear, too, that producers 0 The 


commodities who compete with each other, mus! al 
sel) 
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* sell at the same price irrespective of the taxes 
he which they pay. Income taxes bear in quite differ- 
‘to fg ent manner upon competitors. Some of them pay 
er [fy high income taxes, while others pay none. Among 
ut fe these very producers of leather and leather prod- 
‘of [ey ucts who worked the steer hide over into shoes, 
ino fy there were in 1921, 1,213 who suffered a deficit of 
ve Eg $106,000,000. There were 439 others who made 
the [ag 2 net income of $53,000,000. Phis constituted al- 
most seventeen percent upon their invested capital; 

to fg they paid more than one-fifth of this to the fed- 

hat fe ctal government in taxes. The group that suffered 
to fee deficits paid no taxes whatever, for it had no in- 

“ice Hy come- It is clear that all of these concerns must 
on. We Bave sold products at the same price. One does 
Yay ep not set his shoes at a reduced price by buying them 
eer (4 trom producers that make no profits and therefore 
ree MEPAY no taxes. ; 
ons But most of this argument by the advocates of 
ner psurtax reduction concerning the effect of taxes 
by pgupon prices has no application to those who are 

the Emmediately engaged in producing goods. The 


great mass of our productive industry is carried 
on under the corporate form. The number of in- 
dividual producers who pay the high surtax rates 
s negligible. Recipients of large incomes derive 
em from dividends, interest, and speculative 
profits. To assume that corporations will this 
year figure into their operating costs the taxes 
which their stockholders will pay next year on 
lividends received out of profits which will not be 
own or determined for another twelve months 
s rather too ridiculous to need serious consider- 


Bu BF. : we ate 

eech tion. Still more ludicrous is it to insist that the 
One EpPcculative profits which the stockholder makes by 
‘east aeClling his stock at an advance have anything what- 


ver to do with the operating expenses of the cor- 
oration or with the prices which it receives for 
s products. It is an old adage that vaulting am- 


“re ition is likely to overleap itself. Certainly it has 
vices pone So this time. 

It is desirable that the administrative measures 
cys fametended to prevent avoidance of taxes should be 








vised and improved. Secretary Mellon has rec- 
mended some excellent changes of this sort. 
Had Mr. William Rockefeller been obliged to de- 
uct the interest on the $30,000,000 which he 
wed at the time of his death from the interest 
hich he received on his $44,000,000 of tax-exempt 
curities, they would have helped him little in the 
oidance of taxes. As the law stands he is al- 
wed to deduct it from his taxable income. There 
¢ other administrative measures which would 
eatly lessen the legal avoidance of taxes to which 
€ recipients of large incomes now resort. Pro- 
ssor Thomas S. Adams, the able adviser of the 
easury during our trying periods of war finance, 
s made this clear in his letter to Chairman 
reen of the Ways and Means Committee. 

The proponents of the Mellon plan overleaped 
emselyes, too, in their insistence upon the oppres- 
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sive eilects of our present rates upon industry. We 
have completed a year of productive activity, 
profits, and prosperity, seldom equalled in our his- 
tory. Are we to take seriously these lugubrious 
assertions concerning the effects of the high sur- 
tax rates? If by a process of self-hypnosis we had 
deluded ourselves into the belief that disaster was 
impending, we would receive a sharp awakening by 
the statement that “business the country over is 
regarded by President Coolidge to be in a healthy 
condition, and for a long period ahead there is 
no present indication of a change, except for the 
better.” ‘The Cabinet members had reported to 
President Coolidge that “there did not seem to be 
any unemployment anywhere.’ We are relieved to 
know it. The country had suspected it all along, 
and had doubted the assertion that the high surtax 
rates were ruining business. Evidently these asser- 
tions had not fooled enough people in Congress 
or out of it to make possible a reduction of sur- 
taxes to twenty-five percent. 


The Passing of the Freeman 


N any important sense of the word the Freeman 

did not fail at all. It carried on through four 
perplexing years, satisfying the intellectual needs 
and clarifying the political views of thousands of 
readers. So a book appears, is read and digested 
by those whose minds are prepared for it, and 
finally takes its place high on the bookseller’s 
shelves or disappears from them entirely. Its 
contribution to thought very likely loses its identi- 
ty, yet it may count heavily in later years. On its 
constant readers—and few periodicals ever had 
more loyal ones—the Freeman exerted an influence 
that will not die. This is success. It is through 
such successes that a nation’s cultural wealth is 
slowly accumulated. 

Only in the vulgar meaning of the term was the 
Freeman a failure. It did not draw to itself from 
the public the requisite number of dollars. We do 
not know precisely how many subscribers would 
have been needed to insure the continuous existence 
of the Freeman, but we should guess fifty thou- 
sand. That is a small number, in a population of 
one hundred and ten million. Intelligence was the 
outstanding characteristic of the Freeman. The 
critics of democracy would say that this fact put 
the Freeman beyond the reach of the majority. 
But at least five million Americans would stand up 
well in the intelligence tests. The Freeman needed 
the support of only one out of a hundred in this 
select minority. That this support was not forth- 
coming throws light both upon the quality of the 
Freeman and upon the quality of the American 
mind. 

There was nothing uncertain or vacillating in 
the fundamental doctrine of the Freeman. It was 
“radical” in its own peculiar sense of radicalism. 
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The conservative is content with the state as it is. 
The liberal would reform it, either, as with the 
old school of the 1850's, by restricting its func- 
tions and giving free play to individual initiative, 
or, as with the progressive liberals of today, by 
applying the powers of the state to the protection 
of the weak against the strong. The Freeman 
“radical” repudiates the state and all its works. 
The state originated in the efforts of conquerors 
to consolidate their control over the vanquished. 
According to Albert Jay Nock’s argument in his 
series of signed articles published last summer, the 
state has always remained an instrument of ex- 
ploitation in the hands of groups alien in social 
status, if not in blood, to the great mass of the 
people. This, the Freeman believed, is the essential 
nature of the state, and there is no use in trying 
to make anything else out of it. The state must 
go, not by violent revolution, but by the develop- 
ment of ideas that will leave the state high and 
dry among the useless debris of forgotten ages. 

These views are, indeed, far from those held by 
the New Republic. We do believe, however, that 
altogether too much is commonly expected from 
the state. Politics, in our view, is an instrument 
of progress, but the main current of progress does 
not flow through political channels. Much more 
important are the unconscious processes of adjust- 
ment of the individual to social needs and of 
society to individual needs; the educational process, 
taken as a whole; the conquest of new knowledge; 
the evolution of the unwilling, suspicious, half 
servile laborer into the free codperator. So im- 
portant do these non-political forces seem to us 
that we welcomed the presence of an organ of 
opinion so intent upon them that it could see only 
gray in matters of politics. 

There must be hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
icans who are thoroughly disillusioned with politics 
and who stand much nearer to the Freeman than 
we do. Why did they not come to its support? 
Chiefly because disillusionment is of all kinds of 
like-mindedness the weakest in cohesive force. If 
one believes ardently in a certain idea, it is a great 
comfort to encounter a fellow human being who 
also believes in it. If one is sceptical as to the 
value of an idea there is small profit in meeting 
another sceptic. “I'll not have to go to the market 
for an imprecation,” says a character in Latin 
comedy. ‘That is a commodity of which I have 
plenty at home.” Week by week the Freeman 
used to present us with current comment on po- 
litical affairs in the tone indicated by the follow- 
ing: “The political comedy has been considerably 
enlivened—” “The article . . dealt with the squab- 
ble—” “This strikes us, by comparison with the 
insufferable and afflictive tosh—.” Unfortunately 
those who really like such comment have plenty of 
the commodity at home. They do not have to 
buy it. 

What confirms the politically disillusioned in 
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their reluctance to support an organ which ex. 
presses their own way of thinking is that curious 
current dogma of the inferiority of “destructive” 
to “constructive” criticism. One may in his heart 
damn politics and the state to utter annihilation, 
yet he feels that this is a weakness on his part. It 
has been drilled into us that we must not destroy 
anything until we know what we can put in its 
place. There is extant the report of a German 
colonial administrator who warned the home gov. 
ernment against attempting to stamp out cannibal. 
ism until the appropriate constructive equivalent 
for it should be invented. To destroy error, to 
remove an incubus, have come to pass with us as 
only half-services. We often hear the surgeon's 
calling disparaged because surgery constructs 
nothing. The surgeon removes a cancer, indeed, 
but what does he put in its place? 

This ‘‘constructive” superstition has somehow 
fastened itself on all of us. It worked powerfully 
to restrict the circulation of the Freeman, because 
the attitude of the Freeman toward politics was 
essentially destructive. It was destructive with a 
constructive purpose, to be sure. The Freeman 
belittled political achievements in order to direct 
attention upon other things. But unfortunately it 
gave politics the first place in the book, and a 
generous share of its space. In so doing it allowed 
itself to be thought of as a political journal whose 
position was anti-politica!. It is easy, after the 
event, to see that the Freeman should have put its 
excellent material on literature, art, and philosophy 
at the top of the basket and its little sour political 
berries at the bottom. “Radicalism” of the Free- 
man brand is not a political staple like the radical- 
ism of the Liberator or the liberalism or con- 
servatism of most other periodicals. It is proper 
ly a relish to go with plenty of non-political meat. 

In the journalistic world it is no miracle to rise 
from the dead. We hope that the Freeman may 
rise again, with a gain of wisdom from its sojourn 
among the shadows, to be greeted by a wider circle 
of readers, also increased in wisdom with the fated 
passing of the ‘constructive’ superstition. Such 
wit and vigor and lucidity as the Freeman exhibited 
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Conscience and the Bishops: 
A Flistoric Step 


To House of Bishops of the Episcopal 
Church in an evening and a morning of 
last November created a new situation in 
that communion, not bringing order out of chaos, 
but something very like chaos out of what had 
been order. It was not fortunate that by an act 
so rapid and so slightly considered so profound an 
upheaval should have been occasioned; but since 
it was so, it would not be expedient to rest the 


matter until the question at issue has for practical 


purposes been settled. ‘The question is of the 
right of individual clergymen to interpret certain 
rticles of the creed in a symbolic, not a literal 
sense. And it would be neither expedient or hon- 
orable to rest the matter until it has been made 
ear to the public that the bishops’ implied charge 
of dishonesty against some of their own number 
znd many others is without basis. By that accu- 
sation (which had they paused to look into the 
ate of opinion and into recent history and ec- 
esiastical rulings could hardly have been made) 
gainst some of the most respected men in the 
urch, they secured a prompt and formidable re- 
yolt. As the matter stands at present, their act 
as in the short interval had results out of which 
has emerged a more incontestable basis for the 
iberties they condemned than has ever existed be- 
ore. It is of capital importance that this result 
hall not be reversed. 
The church is a deep-seated organ of society, 
owerful for good. It is the institute of the in- 
er life, which is by nature weaker than the outer 
fe and yet has the ultimate control over it. So 
yng as man has an inner life, requiring to be de- 
loped, steadied and guided, there will be need 
f the church. It demands the best mind and soul 
f the community to lead it. Today there are 
ying tasks for moral influence and leadership (in 
0 little part unnoted) which belong to its func- 
on and which it should perform. It is not for- 
yer limited to its present scope. Society should 
bt encourage it to bar out the more enlightened 
hd alert young spirits. Yet society is prone to 
brget its own stake in the matter, look on indif- 
rently and merely say: “Every man has a right 
his opinion, but if he doesn’t believe what the 
urch says he should go out of it.”” This is sound 
se and truth, but it does not carry the conclu- 
bn fancied. The question is, What does the 
urch really say? That is, what does it mean, 
permit us to mean, by the words it uses? While 
storic and venerable words are retained, full of 
¢ symbolic force and fitness and holding the 
rch in spirit together through the ages, is it for- 
Uden that the mind and meaning behind them 


should grow in depth and enlightenment? That 
is what is being decided now and it is in the in- 
terest of society that it should be decided for the 
largest benefit. 

It is a point that has to be decided. In any oath, 
vow or test the question may be raised, What do 
these words mean? And there is only one author- 
ity that can answer, the authority that imposes 
the oath, vow or test. If the church permits cer- 
tain words of the creed to be accepted in a figura- 
tive or symbolic sense it is not dishonest to say 
them in that sense. If it refuses to permit this 
it will be dishonest. For that will not be within 
the meaning of the words as officially employed. 

Religion involves worship, and this is an action 
in which many of the intellectual class have no de- 
sire toengage. ‘Only by bowing down before the 
higher,” said Carlyle, “does man feel himself ex- 
alted.”” Those who do desire to engage in it know 
that the spirit of worship cannot express itself 
and give the measure of its depth without potent 
symbolism. When the worship is just, such sym- 
bolism is expressive of truth. Christianity is not 
the mere devotion to a principle but to a person as 
embodying that principle. Christ, by his principle 
of love and benefit, which he declared to be the 
one basis of the whole moral law, and by the iden- 
tification of his whole personality, acts, teaching, 
death and spirit with the principle, becomes an 
object of the Christian’s personal worship as an 
embodiment of the divine. There is no truer or 
higher object of worship. The historic dogmas 
that have gathered about him have this in com- 
mon, that their purpose is to exalt and magnify 
Jesus Christ. To say in the creed that he was 
“conceived by the Holy Spirit, born of the Virgin 
Mary,” that he was the Son of God and also of 
man, is, for many of us, to use a historic and po- 
etic symbol to express the truth that while he had 
all the nature of the children of men he was divine 
in nature in that he was peculiarly one with the 
spirit of God. 

Long ago at a university I had unexpectedly to 
take an oath. The dean placed a paper with the 
form of words before me. In doubt whether I 
could sincerely use certain expressions I asked him 
what they meant. He gave them a broad and non- 
literal interpretation; to this I could subscribe and 
I took the oath. It was he who asked me to take 
it, he stood by to represent the imposing power, 
and it would have been idle and absurd to insist 
upon taking the language in a narrower sense 
when he authorized a wider one. The case is 
typical. When the meaning of the creed is in ques- 
tion the church alone can decide, the present 
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church, for it is the present church that imposes 
it as a test and could cease to impose it. If in- 
stead I had at first said to the dean, “There is 
one sense in which I can say these words and I 
shall take the oath in that sense,” and he had 
heard without demur, the case would have been 
precisely the same. ‘The question of veracity de- 
pends wholly on the question, What are the permit- 
ted meanings? No one wishes to forbid the literal 
interpretation; the wish is that the non-literal shall 
be permitted also. Anyone who looks at history 
and the growth of a social organism will see that 
there is only one way in which wider meanings 
can begin to be permitted, namely by precedent; 
by the initiative of individuals, who find a larger 
sense possible for the words and let it be known 
that they take them in that sense. If the corporate 
church forbids this, or deems it ground for ejec- 
tion from the ministry, the matter is settled—for 
the time at least. If the corporate church, know- 
ing, does not condemn, it leaves the precedent 
standing; it is permitting the new interpretation. 
And when this fact is sufficiently clear others are 
entitled to regard the meaning as permitted. In- 
dividuals by their initiative are not merely decid- 
ing for themselves, they are playing a legitimate 
part toward forming the attitude of the church. 
Such growth and enlargement cannot be effected 
in the first instance by formal action of the whole 
church, for new interpretations must exist within the 
body before it is called upon to judge of them. 
It is in this respect properly a slow-moving body; 
it does not make up its mind quickly, having a 
wide range of mind to make up. Much considera- 
tion, warning experience, balancing of opposite 
forces, intellectual sympathy, charity, caution may 
go to the making of the church’s ultimate will 
with regard to such a precedent. 

The frequent indifference of society toward the 
individual who is fighting its battles within the an- 
cient organization is seen not least in those who 
only too cordially agree with him in the negative 
or questioning part of his opinions; and this for 
the reason that they have little interest in the 
constructive and codperative part. Their only aid 
is the ‘casual advice to come and join them out- 
side. It is therefore worth while to quote from 
John Stuart Mill, whom the late Lord Morley 
called “the wisest and most virtuous man whom 
I have ever known or am likely to know,” some 
words uttered in the Inaugural address which he 
delivered as Rector to the students of St. Andrew’s 
University : 

Those of you who are destined for the clerical pro- 
fession are, no doubt, so far held to a certain number of 
doctrines, that, if they ceased to believe them, they would 
not be justified in remaining in a position in which they 
would be required to teach insincerely. But use your 
influence to make those doctrines as few as possible. It 
is not right that men should be bribed to hold out 
against conviction—to shut their ears against objections, 
or, if the objections penetrate, to continue professing 
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full and unfaltering belief when their confidence is al- 
ready shaken. Neither is it right that, if men honestly 
profess to have changed some of their religious opinions, 
their honesty should as a matter of course exclude them 
from taking a part, for which they may be admirably 
qualified, in the spiritual instruction of the nation. The 
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tendency of the age, on both sides of the ancient Border, 

is towards the relaxation of formularies, and a less rigid 

construction of articles. This very circumstance, by 

making the limits of orthodoxy less definite, and obliging 

everyone to draw the line for himself, is an embarrass. 

ment to consciences. But I hold entirely with thoy 

clergymen who elect to remain in the national church, n 
so long as they are able to accept its articles and con. i 
fessions in any sense or with any interpretation consis. Vv 
tent with common honesty, whether it be the generally C 
received interpretation or not. If all were to desert the le 
church who put a large and liberal construction on its ai 
terms of communion, or who would wish to see thos a! 
terms widened, the national provision for religious teach- re 
ing and worship would be left utterly to those who take th 
the narrowest, the most literal, and purely textual view h; 
of the formularies; who, though by no means neces 
sarily bigots, are under the great disadvantage of having _ 
bigots for their allies, and who, however great their = 
merits may be,—and they are often very great,—yet, if 60 
the church is improvable, are not the most likely persons th 
to improve it. Therefore, if it were not an impertinenc wi 
in me to tender advice in such a matter, I should say, be 
let all who conscientiously can, remain in the church. ch: 
A church is far more easily improved from within than ce 
from without. Almost all the illustrious reformers o be 
religion began by being clergymen; but they did not ma 
think that their profession as clergymen was inconsi-fi™ oth 
tent with being reformers. They mostly indeed ended loc 


their days outside the churches in which they were bor of 
but it was because the churches, in an evil hour fe 


themselves, cast them out. They did not think it any eee 
business of theirs to withdraw. They thought they ha ss 

a better right to remain in the fold, than those had wh mal 
expelled them. logi 
Vari 

Apparently such members of the House of Bish mos 
ops as voted on this matter in November di the 
not hold that in these matters the church mus or . 
act with cautious deliberation, on pain of discov spre 
ering that it had not been the church that was ac acut 
ing but only an insufficiently informed portion of amo 
it. Summarily to condemn the precedents that haf sides 
established freer interpretation was what they uM a to 


dertook. The House is for the most part a cai T 


tious, conciliatory, kindly body, for the individui ry ¢} 
bishops usually possess these qualities. But on thi ists 

occasion it adopted and issued as a Pastoral Leg Rey. 
ter the report of a small committee which by iM Texa 
plication finds well-known bishops, hundreds OM was. 
the clergy, and thousands of the laity guilty Gif of T 
a position regarding the creeds inconsistent wit sentn 


“honesty in the use of language.” In the sam 
connection are used the words “dishonesty and u 
reality.” The example given is the interpreti 
of the words “conceived by the Holy Ghost, bo 
of the Virgin Mary” in any other than the lite 
sense. “For holding and teaching” such an | 
terpretation “a clergyman is liable to be presente 
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for trial.” The subject had not been announced 
in the call for the meeting as coming up for action 
or discussion and many bishops were absent. It 
is credibly reported that some who were present 
were taken unawares and did not vote. The Let- 
ter was in response to a petition addressed to the 
House by Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania and 
other laymen asking some definite pronouncement 
on the too free interpretations of doctrine in cer- 
tain quarters. The report was adopted unanimously. 
A Pastoral Letter is merely a species of ser- 
mon addressed to the whole church; it has no bind- 
ing authority. Only the decision of General Con- 
vention or of a court of final appeal created by 
General Convention could have that. None the 
less the action created instantly a new moral situ- 
ation. So long as any fair-minded inquirer who 
asked himself, To what are the Episcopal clergy 
really committed? would find the true state of 
things and therein find the liberty that precedents 
had secured, the situation was tolerable. But 
when he would find these precedents declared null 
and void by a body so widely representative and 
so near the seat of legislative and judicial power 
this situation was gravely compromised. The 
wider interpretations had not yet by authority 
been forbidden but they had suffered a weighty 
challenge; they had become doubtful. The pre- 
cedents must be reéstablished; that is, they must 
be renewed in no uncertain manner and must re- 
main uncondemned by any final authority. Any 
other course would have permitted the church to 
lock itself in a dark room and throw the key out 
of the window. Accordingly, numerous clergymen 
since the Pastoral Letter have been engaged in 
renewing the precedents. The Modern Church- 
man’s Union and the faculty of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical school of Cambridge, affiliated with Har- 
vard, have issued protests. The rectors of the 
most prominent parishes, with few exceptions, in 
the largest city of the country have either by word 
or act expressed their disapproval. Not wide- 
spread controversy only but still more widespread 
acute disturbance of private minds and feelings 
among devoted members of the church on both 
sides has ensued. Thebishopshad unwittingly thrown 
a torch into a somewhat inflammable building. 
The question was now whether they would car- 
ry their opinion into action and bring non-literal- 
ists to trial. Almost immediately afterward the 
Rev. Lee W. Heaton in the diocese of Dallas, 
Texas, where the bishops’ meeting had been held, 
was presented for trial. The Bishop Coadjutor 
of Texas announced however that, while the pre- 
sentment was warranted, “as similar interpreta- 
tions of the doctrine in question are held, taught 
and preached” by bishops, he was unwilling to con- 
sent to the trial, and waited until higher authority 
should point out the course of wisdom and jus- 
tice. That is, Bishop Moore desisted on precisely 
what appeared above to be the natural ground, 
that the opinion was already too well intrenched 
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in the church. The effect of the course he has 
taken is that the freer interpretation in his diocese 
is permitted; by an act whose deliberate and respon- 
sible character is notably enhanced by its coming 
directly after the bishops’ pronouncement and un- 
der the aroused attention of the whole church. Un- 
less Dr. Lawrence or other bishops or priests are 
now not only proceeded against but condemned for 
their stand on the same doctrine, which is hardly 
likely, Bishop Moore’s action, taken with what pre- 
ceded it, remains a definitive and historic step. 


To leave the subject here would be to leave a 
vital half of it unstated. What appears to be the 
public’s impression of the whole matter is a cari- 
cature. This is not a simple struggle between 
modernists and conservatives, in which one 
party should conquer. To be sure the charge of 
dishonesty must be repelled and the poisonous sus- 
picion of it removed by the light of day. For the 
rest, what is needed is not a triumph but a syn- 
thesis. The bishops in their instinct are right, 
though in their method wrong. They are spring- 
ing to the defence of something vital. That some- 
thing is the personal worship of Jesus Christ as 
an eternal presence, a being having not only good- 
ness but power, a potent saviour. They regard 
this as essential to the faith and as imperilled by 
“modernism,” and they are right. 

Incidentally, be it said that it is by no means only 
‘“broad-churchmen” who take certain clauses of the 
creed in a non-literal sense. Many catholics or 
“high churchmen,” including some identified with 
the extreme and strictest school, do so too; while 
fully retaining their descent from “liberal protes- 
tantism.”’ 

Modernism! What an ominous party-name! 
An idea is not sound because it is modern. Not a 
few modern ideas and tendencies are bad and nox- 
ious: We should not be in quest of whatsoever 
things are modern but of what is true. If we are 
captivated by the fashions of thought of our own 
time one thing is tolerably certain, that we shall 
appear antiquated to succeeding ages. Modernism 
is provincialism in the realm of time. It is reason- 
able-ism, true-ism that should be our only concern. 
To say “The spirit of the age has changed; we 
moderns can’t believe that sort of thing any more” 
is to trust to one of the most treacherous of guides, 
a contagious and prevailing mood or habit of mind. 
Education should enable a man to reach out be- 
yond the currents and eddies of opinion in which 
he lives and lay hold of something firm ard un- 
shaken, of principles of sound evidence, of those 
tests of truth that have nothing to do with fashion. 
An age gains no more than an individual from 
conceit of its ideas, and would do well to escape 
so far as it can from itself, its current impulses 
and easy assumptions, into a larger world, to de- 
tect its own blindnesses and learn how to cure 
them. Yet an age is no more disposed to do this 
than an individual. 
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The progress of the church’s mind does not con- 
sist in discarding old Christianity or parts of it 
and substituting new ideas. Its business is not to 
adopt modern thoughts as patches on an old and 
ragged garment. Christianity has a logical de- 
velopment from within itself. The more conser- 
vative it is the more progressive it must be, if its 
congervatism is genuine, for it is conservative of 
@ progressive thing. It is perpetually preaching 
“newness of life.” A gospel of love is a gospel 
of ever-better service and therefore of ever-better 
intelligence. You cannot serve effectually without 
understanding your task, your beneficiary and his 
situation in the real world. “And this I pray, 
that your love may abound yet more and more in 
knowledge and in all judgment.” There is no 
strife between realism and idealism, for you must 
know the world as it is to make it what it should 
be. Precisely in the interest of the service for 
which it exists the church must seek light from 
every quarter, “sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
both hearing them and asking them questions.” 
Its maxim must be: “Prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good.’”’ I repeat, this comes out of 
its gospel and is not merely thrust upon it by mod- 
ern enlightenment. In other words, the principle 
develops out of its gospel that it should take the 
fullest advantage of modern enlightenment. 

The church is conservative because what it has 
to preserve is precious. It has to preserve re- 
ligion. Its business is not to formulate a correct 
philosophical analysis but to reveal such aspects 
of reality as speak to the will and the mood, create 
impulse, transform life and satisfy or overwhelm 
contemplation. Christian religion is not merely 
ethics, else it could not be a powerful reinforcement 
to ethics. It is the worship of a person embodying a 
principle. It understands the secret of the heart and 
loves the principle in the person. We see the men 
and women of today; we cannot see Christ with our 
literal eyes; but the mind’s eye seeks to perceive 
him across the centuries as a living being; or rather 
detaches him from his place in history and rests 
upon him as a timeless presence, the ever-acces- 
sible incarnation of the highest. There is indeed 
peril that much of this will be cleared ruthlessly 
away by levelling and modernizing habits of 
thought which criticize religion as if it had the 
function of science and neglect the needs of the 
inner life as if it were an impertinent and disturb- 
ing beggar, or by a complaisant religious modern- 
ism which yields too far to these habits. It is 
truth that for the soul the intervention of 
centuries is irrelevant and that Christ is a 
present and intimate saviour. For it was true 
that in intent his compassion and will to understand 
knew no limit and that he reserved a delicate sym- 
pathy for every soul that might come to him. That 
he asks men to repent, brings them forgiveness, gives 
them strength to amend, and is with them as con- 
soler and support, has a truth far profounder than 
the barriers of historic time that divide him from 
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us. It is true that simple souls (and in this all 
souls are simple) may cast their cares on him and 
feel relief. In this light, as the instantaneous de- 
liverer of the spirit, an air of the transcendent 
and miraculous justly clings about him,—an air 
of one “supernatural, superrational, super-every- 
thing.”” To tamper with it seems to threaten his 
power and competence as a deliverer. The phil- 
osophy does not yet exist, nor the delicate justice 
to the facts, which would fully interpret and vin- 
dicate all this. In the interests of the soul dur- 
ing a difficult period of transition it may for some 
be far truer to surround the doctrine of the Vir- 
gin-birth with a wide and inviolate circle of reve- 
rence and caution, than to enter, as here, upon 
analysis. It is unpardonably wrong to teach 
something untrue because it will do good, but it 
may be right to refrain from teaching something 
true to certain persons because it will do harm; 
that is, because it would be asking too much to 
expect them to discern it without further intel- 
lectual experience, in its true perspective. No 
false word should be said, but—any word, in 
this sphere, paralyzing to the spiritual life is a 
false word. Few critics appear to grasp the 
whole function of symbolism. It is common to 
say “Oh that is symbolism, is it? Very well. But 
putting symbolism aside and speaking seriously,” 
etc. It is not perceived that a symbol may be an 
instrument of knowledge, a means to practical 
truth, that its office is to exert forthwith the power 
upon life that philosophic truth ought to exert 
when at length secured and seen in all its true pro- 
portions. 

Thus the bishops were hastening to the defence 
of a life, a habit of spiritual devotion, a source 
of power. Minds accustomed to an accepted body 
of ideas and not to its analysis must feel the whole 
threatened if rude hands are laid on any part. 
None the less the deep truth in Christian dogma 
must in its own interest be freed as soon as possible 
from literal misstatement of historical or cosmic 
fact and relieved from any conflict with the dis- 
coveries of intelligence. The gospel of intelligence 
must fully be joined to the gospel of the spirit. 
The task of complete synthesis is perhaps the most 
arduous that the human mind has ever attempted 
and it is but too easy for the advance-agents of 
enlightenment to “substitute a rude simplicity for 
the complexity of truth.” Still, those who say, 
“This is a difficult time of intellectual transition” 
must not proceed, by a policy of persistent silence, 
to make that time as long as possible. Reserve 
within the church, which every mind of judgment 
and weight knows to be sometimes indispensable, 
should Have its limits and ‘never be taken up as 2 
permanent attitude; it should keep watch for the 
opportunities to carry the transition forward. 

Still more firmly must it be said that to disre- 
gard Christian morals in the attempt to preserve 
Christian doctrine is of unhappy omen. The 
bishops address an emphatic admonition to con- 
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science, declaring that a non-literal interpretation 
of the clause concerning Christ’s birth is “plainly 
an abuse of language,” implying that it is “to 
trie with words and cannot but expose us to the 
suspicion and danger of dishonesty and unreality.” 
Indeed they go further and appear to imply or 
suggest that it is flatly inconsistent with “honesty 
in the use of language.” To conscience they ap- 
peal, let conscience speak. To bring such charges 
by plain implication against so many men of long 
service and honorable standing without taking up, 
or hinting at the existence of, the case for the de- 
fence, as stated above and in innumerable other 
forms before, without considering the decisions of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
the mother-Church of England, without evincing 
any sense that such men must have something to 
say for themselves and that such a movement in 
history can hardly have been oblivious of moral 
considerations: this was to risk using their author- 
ity, as unhappily they have actually used it, to 
promulgate or suggest an injurious slander. 

The bishops continue: “Objections to the doc- 
trine of the Virgin-birth [meaning the literal doc- 
trine} . . . . have been abundantly dealt with by 
the best scholarship of the day.” They have of 
course been “dealt with’’ by scholarship of various 
grades, but the bishops evidently mean, not mere- 
ly dealt with, but effectually met. What a curious 
conception of the legitimate grounds of belief is 
betrayed by assuring us that all is well because 
“objections” “have been abundantly dealt with!” 

0 prove an alleged historical fact what we need 
is suficient evidence that it occurred: to controvert 
he objections that happen to have been made by 

is or that person or even to offer an explanation 
of the difficulties presented by the records, is not 

¢ primary requirement. That we are entitled to 
ussume an alleged occurrence to have taken place un- 
il objections are made to it, which then have to be 
‘dealt with,’’ does indeed appear to be the impres- 


Do Workingmen 


HERE was no reason, of course, why I 
should have been reminded of Marie 
Antoinette. This elderly bank president 
male) certainly did not look like that royal lady. 
e was fat and Rotarian, he wore gold things at- 
ached to chains running into his pockets, he occu- 
ied himself with pushing papers back and forth 
n the mahogany top of his desk. 
And yet the comparison crossed my mind for 
moment as we sat and talked about the housing 
roblem of the poor in New York City. Or rather, 
did; as far as he was concerned, he said, he didn’t 
¢ that there was any special housing problem. If 
¢ poor didn’t like the living conditions offered 
em here, why didn’t they go somewhere else? 
ousing is governed by the law of supply and de- 
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sion of many minds but it receives no encourage- 
ment from logic. If the testimony of the church is 
invoked as the initial authority then that authority 
must first of all be validated from the ground up as 
adequate in respect of this particular event. 

It would have been a more congenial task to write 
this article without a word to intimate that one 
position on the historical question was better in- 
trenched than the other. But the bishops in an 
official document have undertaken to pronounce 
that the position they oppose is based on inferior 
scholarship. Once more, we have no right by our 
considerate reserves to prolong the period of 
precarious transition which they are intended 
to safeguard: The Pastoral Letter has precipitated 
a necessity for plain speaking under which we can 
no longer courteously cloak the fact that no thor- 
oughly educated man believes in the literal Virgin- 
birth;—though many men do so whose spiritual 
life, ability and efficiency command our admira- 
tion. By education I do not mean learning, 
but the possession of a competent common-sense 
training in judging of ordinary matters of evidence. 
It by no means follows that all who do not be- 
lieve are thoroughly educated. Loyalty to the 
clergy is a fine thing, so long as it is consistent 
with loyalty to the church and to humanity. 
It is sometimes said that the literal version of the 
doctrine is rendered so highly probable by certain 
presuppositions that it does not require such ample 
evidence as is supposed. But the presuppositions 
themselves rest upon the slenderest basis of evi- 
dence. It is not until we recognize that here too 
are stern matters of moral principle, that the faith- 
ful pursuit of truth by the path of sound method 
and intellectual honor—a well-marked path for 
those who sufficiently desire it—is the one hope 
of mankind for the solution of its problems that 
we shall escape from the welter of arbitrary opin- 
ion, 

DickKINsoNn S. MILLER. 


Deserve Homes? 


mand. If demand forces the rent up higher than the 
people can pay, it is their job to meet the new scale.”’ 
‘his impressed me; for like all Americans I 
was brought up to regard the law of supply and 
demand as coming right after the Ten Command- 
ments, and perhaps ahead of some of the milder 
ones. I should have explained sooner that I had 
called on this banker on behalf of a group of twenty 
professional men in New York who wanted to build 
a codperative apartment house for themselves and 
their families in a nearby garden suburb. We wished 
to borrow money for building, on the usual terms. 
But though his institution lends vast sums for resi- 
dential construction, he announced firmly that he 
would not provide us with one cent. 
“We can do a good deal better with our money 
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than that,” he said. ‘You are planning ordinary 
middle grade construction. By adding only a little 
to the cost per cubic yard, we can build something 
which will rent for a big price to rich tenants. 
The margin of profit is much larger, and that means 
more for the bank. We're not here for philan- 
thropy; we're here to do the best we can by the 
stockholders.” ‘ 

Here I plucked up courage to mutter doggedly, 
What would become of the rest of the population 
if all the money were to be spent on building for 
the rich? It was then that I got the reply quoted 
above, which rang an echo in my head from the 
French queen of a century and a quarter ago, with 
her famous advice to the peasants. 

It would be unfair to suppose that this banker 
was in any way exceptional. His viewpoint is 
shared by nearly every other financial man in New 
York—as I found to my sorrow by calling on.a 
dozen more of them and getting the same answer 
in all cases. The policy he outlined has been fol- 
lowed consistently in that community since the war 
though there is now more willingness to lend on 
lower priced construction since it has been discov- 
ered that high rents can be secured regardless of 
the quality. With a pitiful few exceptions which I 
shall describe later, every bit of building done there 
in recent years has been for the rich. So far as 1 am 
aware this is true throughout the United States, at 
least in the cities where land values make apartment 
houses the only economical form. In New York 
almost no building is being done which a family 
can afford to occupy if its total income is less than 
$2,500 to $3,000 a year. More than two thirds 
of all the families in New York receive less than 
the former figure. 

In other words: private enterprise in the build- 
ing trade has completely broken down in New York 
in providing new housing for the great bulk of the 
citizens. The recent construction is all for a well- 
to-do minority; the rest of the people stay in old 
houses, pay more rent than they can afford, and 
suffer seriously from other consequent conditions. 
Yet private industry has achieved this colossal fail- 
ure in the face of a huge subsidy from the author- 
ities: the subsidy of tax exemption. 

I write that sentence with chagrin; because as 
a newspaperman I had a good deal to do with the 
adoption of tax exemption. I then believed, as 
everyone believed, that the saving in taxes, amount- 
ing to one third of the total cost of every $5,000 
apartment, would cause such a rush of building that 
the shortage of 100,000 homes would be ended and 
rents would fall. 

I was wrong. We were all wrong. A rush of 
building followed, it is true—coinciding with a sim- 
ilar rush all over the country, in cities without tax 
exemption as well as those with it. Hundreds of 
new apartment houses were built, in outlying sec- 
tions such as the Bronx. These apartments are 
uniformly and hideously ugly. They are of cheap 


and flashy construction. The rooms are small, and. 
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many are badly ventilated and lighted, despite the 
high prices they bring. The exemption law put 
millions of dollars into the builders’ pockets, and 
took away millions from other taxpayers who were 
forced to carry the load; but not a cent was passed 
on to the tenants who were the primary object o{ 
our concern. These new apartments were all rent. 


’ ed, promptly, to people who could afford (or at 


least, were able) to pay not less than $15 a room 
a month. In most cases it is $20 a rcom. Yet even 
the lower figure is beyond the average man’s reach, 

Look at it concretely for a moment. The “‘typ. 
ical” family consists of four and a fraction per. 
sons, and can hardly be housed decently in less than 
four rooms—two bedrooms, livingroom and kitch. 
en—in fact, no American standard of living can be 
maintained on less than at least five rooms. The 
largest percentage of the family budget which is 
allowed for rent as a rule even among the poor 
whose allotment for this item is highest, is twenty. 
five percent. Sixty-nine percent of the households 
in New York have a total family income of $2,500 
a year or less. Let us forget the large number who 
receive much less, and look at the plight of the 
$2,500 man. Even if he spends the maximum, 
his total rent ought only to be $625 a year, or 
$12.75 a room a month. On the island of Man. 
hattan there has been, as I have said, virtually no 
building for three years at less than $15 a month, 
and much has been at $20, $40 or $50. 

Not all New York building, to be sure, is apart- 
ments. In outlying sections, many single houses are 
being built under tax exemption. Of these it is 
sufficient to say that, either to buy or to rent, they 
are just as far out of the average man’s reach. 

Those authorities who have studied this ques 
tion most closely believe that there is no solution 
which does not provide new construction in large 
quantities to rent at not more than $10 a room. 
New housing of this character, with the few excep 
tions of which I shall speak in a moment, does not 
exist today. This is not because it is economically 
impossible. There is no financial reason why 
100,000 new apartments should not be constructed 
this year in New York to rent at $9 a room. Bu 
under the prevailing principle of “charge all th 
traffic will bear,” such housing will not be construct 
ed; or rather, it will be, and the tenant will & 
charged $15 or $20 a room for it. 

What is the situation in New York from the 
citizen’s point of view after three years’ exper! 
ence with tax exemption? Let me quote a fer 
words from the report just issued by the Statt 
Commission of Housing and Regional Planning 
headed by Clarence S. Stein, the distinguished 
architect and expert on housing: 


In New York City the housing emergency still exist 
In spite of the large number of dwellings construct 
during the past two years, tenants are in no better Pp 
tion today than they were in 1920 to bargain with lan! 
lords. Rents have risen continuously and congestion 
increased. Families are being forced into poorer 
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the smaller quarters. ‘They are obliged to double up, two 
put families living in rooms which under normal conditions 
and would be occupied by one family; they are increasingly 
ions forced to take in lodgers. The dilapidated, unsanitary 
old houses which were considered uninhabitable in 1920 
assed are now fully occupied and overcrowded. The conditions 
ct of of upkeep and repair have grown steadily worse. 
ay * What this means to health, morals and happiness, 
-oom gno intelligent person needs to be told. When the 
eve fg landlords have the tenants at their mercy, there is 
each fgg always a tendency to make only necessary repairs, 
“typ. for none. In many instances the law is being flagrant- 
per. fie ly violated, endangering health or even life itself. 
than {Complaints to the city authorities on this head 
itch. fag have suddenly shot up from 35,000 to 100,000 a 
in bef year. Plumbing gets out of order and stays so. 
The fa Unpainted fire escapes rust away and menace lives. 
ch is 4 Overcrowding, with two or more families in one 
poor py apartment, obviously endangers the morals of 
enty- am young people. Infectious diseases take an increased 
rolds fag total when it is not possible to remove the healthy 
., 500 fag members of the family from contagion. 
who Rents in New York at the end of 1923, investi- 
f the fm gated in eight blocks, showed increases of forty 
num, Mm tO ninety-three percent in the three years’ time. 
r, orf Among 8,500 families living in all parts of the 
Man-fam city in buildings of all types the average rent per 
ly nof™ month increased between 1921 and 1923, from 
onth. Me $26.82 to $30.70. Such increases mean for the 
householder one of two things: since he can’t en- 
part-fm large his income to keep pace, he is either forced 
s arefag tO Move into a poorer apartment, or if he stays 
it ist Where he is, his family takes in lodgers and perhaps 
they fame goes without food, clothing and other essentials in 


“+h. [ag the effort to keep a roof over their heads. 
Meanwhile, a few public-spirited individuals and 


ques : “papeR 
ution fal COrporations are demonstrating in and néar New 
large fms York what is possible in the way of housing when 










it is not left solely to private enterprise. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has just 
completed in the Borough of Queens 2,125 apart- 
ments, into which that number of families are mov- 
whrfam ing as I write, at $9 a room plus $6.75 for a “din- 
acted ing alcove.” Heat, hot water, and modern priv- 
Bua ate bathrooms are included at this price. The 
1 thm enterprise is not charity: the Metropolitan re- 
ceives a reasonable interest rate plus adequate 


oom. 
xcep 
$ not 
ically 


truct: 
‘ll bem @Mortization and depreciation. 

There is even more to the story than this. 
, thm Through the unusual abilities of an architect, 
peri Andrew J. Thomas, who has devoted his life to 


ferfm the housing problem of the city dweller, these 


State 2-125 families live under conditions which cannot 

ningfm™ be had at any price on Park Avenue or Riverside 

ished Drive. Every room is an outside room. Each 

house sits in a garden of which it occupies but 

. about half the space. Many authorities believe that 

exis in such plans as these is the future solution of 
a housing for all city dwellers everywhere. 


But at present, work of this sort is not being 
done in quantities at all adequate to the size of 
the problem—as is evidenced by the 30,000 or so 


lané 
yn 
r an 
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persons who tried to get into the 2,125 Metro- 
politan apartments. A few other organizations— 
the Phelps Stokes Foundation, the City and Sub- 
urban Homes Construction Company, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and his associates have done a 
little. Coéperative experiments in Brooklyn, be- 
gun two or three years ago, are providing homes 
at prices within a poor man’s reach. In the long 
run, codperative enterprises may constitute the 
answer, in view of the fact that regardless of any 
other consideration the apartment house is the most 
economical form of housing construction. For 
greatest efficiency, however, it ought to be con- 
ducted on a big scale—say, five or six hundred 
families at once. But, such an effort will require a 
long process of education and we must reconcile 
ourselves to direct aid from the state. 

If we should do this, we should only be follow- 
ing a well-established European precedent. Eng- 
land and Germany have been building houses for 
over fifty years and more. Half a million homes 
have been constructed in western Europe by state 
aid since 1919. New York might well consider what 
has been done by the city for which it was once 
named. Amsterdam, in Holland, has built thousands 
of new houses itself and has subsidized the building 
of thousands more by codéperative societies and 
privately. This city, whose rulers seem miraculously 
intelligent, has for years been buying land in its 
own outskirts, thereby making sure that the un- 
earned increment which comes with increase of pop- 
ulation shall go to the municipality and not to spec- 
ulators. Its own land is never sold, but leased for 
long terms. No subsidy is given except when it is 
guaranteed that the rent-payer shall not be gouged. 
In general, the subsidy is such as to make up the 
difference between a fair return on the property 
and what the workingman-tenant can afford to pay. 

I realize that this sort of “state interference in 
private business” seems to go against a stubborn 
grain in the American character. We have a feel- 
ing that whatever the great god Business doesn’t 
take on himself to do ought not to be done at all. 
As soon as new functions for the state are pro- 
posed, we begin to worry about graft and corrup- 
tion (though we are complacent about the large 
number of enterprises in which it is already en- 
gaged, many of which were once as sacredly “priv- 
ate” as housing). 

The writer confesses that he shares this herd- 
feeling, to some degree; yet what alternative is 
there? The single taxer thinks he has a panacea, 
I know; and so does the Socialist. But the people 
of New York need not only an ultimate millennium, 
but decent houses at a fair price just as quickly as 
it is possible to get them. Unless we are to ad- 
mit that our government is unfit to perform a vital 
function which is being carried on successfully by 
most of the European powers, we must grapple 
squarely with the question of state aid. And this 
time, it must aid the people, not the profiteer. 

Bruce BLiven. 
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With Charity for All 


the Reliable Druggist, came into Elmer’s 
place to buy a copy of the Movie Review. 

“You gotta hand it to Coolidge this time, El- 
mer,” he said. “That was a fine speech he made 
last night.” 

“Did you read it?” asked the news-store man. 

“Ye—es.” 

“Neither did I. But it must have been a good 
speech. It was made on Lincoln’s Birthday.” 

“Well, I guess it wouldn’t do this country any 
harm to have a little more Lincoln at that. Were 
you thinking of giving me change out of that fifty 
cents ?”’ 

“Oh, excuse me, Chet. I thought you were just 
slipping me a little tcken of esteem. Old school- 
mates and all. I’ve been getting such an earful 
of philanthropy stories lately I’m all balled up. 

“Speaking of Lincoln, there’s one of his doc- 
trines they’ve been carrying out for fair down 
there in Washington.” 

“T’d like to know what it is.” 

“With malice toward none, with charity for 
all. Especially that charity stuff. I never knew 
a time when folks loosened up so much. As the 
preacher said at the Brick Church last time I was 
there, ‘we are putting the Golden Rule into every- 
day life.’ It’s getting so whenever I see that rich 
farmer, Herb Sawyer, on Main Street I think he’s 
on the way here to give me six or eight cows. 
That’s how they do things in Washington. 

“One day last fall, Secretary Mellon was feeling 
good and he said: ‘Listen here, let’s make taxes 
so low that even the rich can enjoy them.’ 

***Not only that,’ said Hi Johnson, ‘I move we 
give five billion doliars to the soldiers. They’re 
nice fellows.’ 

“Another bird piped up: “These Europeans owe 
us a lot of jack. Let’s tell ’em to forget it.’ 

“A little fellow back in the corner got this off 
of his chest. ‘We have the finest merchant ma- 
rine,’ he said, ‘that was ever tied to a dock. S’pose 
we give it to some deserving shipping company.’ 

“Give and let give was their motto. ‘Christmas 
comes but once a year,’ they snickered. ‘Where 
do you get that stuff?’ 

“Every day was everybody's birthday, and the 
streets were all clogged up with young fellas car- 
rying suspicious looking satchels. 

“Nobody was safe. This George Creel was 
ambling along one night, never suspecting that he 
had a friend in the world, when a guy with clear 
blue eyes sneaked out of a dark alley and slipped 
him five thousand bucks. 

“A -lame duck went waddling down the street 
and he bumped into a petroleum of finance. 

“It’s a pleasant day,’ the hasbeen statesman 


remarked. 


Ji before closing time Chester A. Donner, 


‘“*Nice of you to say that. Have a house and 
lot. Excuse me now. 
the Navy Department. Denby left his glasses at 
home today and it’s a good time to get some help. 
ful papers signed.’ 

“There was a spirit of give and take every. 
where. Currency fresh from the refinery slipped 
from hand to hand. The Who's Whos looked 
like they worked in a garage and anybody found 
smoking in the Interior Department was arrested 
for arson. Faces that had not met solid food for 
years were wearing nosebags at the Willard, and 
threadbare suits were all lumpy with assets. The 
bread line over by the Veterans’ Bureau would take 
an hour to pass a giving point. 

‘“**We must do our duty by the poor doughboys, 
kidded Colonel Forbes. 

““*And we are the poor dough boys,’ 
laughing little playmates. 

“But the open hand movement was not con. 
fined to Washington. 
Anderson was sitting in his office and in blew ; 


cried his 


teetotal stranger and slapped down twenty-five J 


smackers. Anderson went to the window and 
whistled to a nice sober guy that happened to be 
passing. ‘Here,’ he said, ‘whoever you are, put 
this where it will do the most good.’ 

“T don’t suppose there’s been so much juicy kale 
floating around since the White Sox played Cincin- 
nati. 

“Remember about that newspaper guy, Shaffer, 
out west? Well, he was sitting gassing with an 
oil king and the conversation turned to soconomics. 

“ *Here’s a good one,’ said the kerosene kid. 
‘This will hand you a laugh. First you gotta think 
of a number.’ 

““*Well, I'll be the goat,’ said the publisher. 
‘$125,000.’ 


“ *Righto,’ said the oiligarch. ‘My satchel car- 


rier will bring it to you as soon as he gets back § 


from Washington.’ This cutup went on, ‘He's 
down there tying an oilcan to an oil candidate.’ 

““*What am I supposed to do, if any?’ 

“ ‘Nothing at all. This is adjusted compensa- 
tion. Sinclairity begins at home,’ he said. 

“Probably we don’t know half of it. Stories 
of foolish generosity are on every lip.” 

“Including Vanderlip.”’ 

“Aw, Chet, behave!” 

“Well,” said the Reliable Druggist, “I hav’n't 
seen any of that easy money splashing around here 
in Woppington.” 

“Tt’s got me nervous, though,’’ Elmer replied 
as he prepared to close up the shop. “I’m getting 
so I hate to pass Jake Reisner’s filling station on 
the way home. Some dark night a guy with clear, 
blue eyes is going to rush out and give me seventeen 
dollars.” Fevix Ray 


I gotta beat it along tof 


Over in Baltimore Whosis § 
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The Shelton 


The Shelton, a hotel, by Arthur Loomis Harmon. New 
ork: Lexington Avenue and 49th Street. 


f RCHITECTURE is perhaps the most neglected, per- 
haps the most observed of all the arts. Newspapers 
d magazines do not fail to chronicle the latest achieve- 
nts in the fields of drama, painting, sculpture and liter- 
ure, and now moving-pictures, our latest form of art- 
sression, daily acquire more and more front-page space 
e, in large measure, to the extra-curriculum activities of 
cir exponents. But 
architecture we 
ar little except in 
e journals devoted 
vclusively to the in- 
rests of the profes- 
yn. This apathy on 
e part of the aver- 
se man is often only 
‘; fear of becoming 
nvolved in the tech- 
icalities of this most 
pmplicated calling. A 
onversation between 
rother architects fre- 
ently abounds in ref- 
ences to such myster- 
as spandrels, soffits, 
ndentives, fenestra- 
on and architraves, 
hich leave the casual 
tener cold not to say 
pred. 
I often think of a 
scussion of the build- 
gs at the Paris Ex- 
psition in 1900 at a 
incheon where the 
ynamic John M. 
arrere held the floor. 
¢ was in a ferment 
the architectural 
berrations he had 
, the tortured and 
isted columns, the 
erloaded detail and 
neral effect of “‘pa- 
serie” which the 
ench dismissed with 
casual, “C'est 
musant.” 
It by no means 
used Mr, Carrére. 
horrified and offend- 
him and he expressed his feelings with his usual force- 
ness. It happened, however, that his immediate table 
ighbor was a guest whom I had innocently brought to 
meeting, a New York stock-broker with all the un- 
sciousness of art matters which that occupation usually 
plies. To him Mr. Carrére turned with a vehemence 
appeal which seemed to demand a reply and asked, “Can 
imagine the effect of two broken pediments meeting 
an angle of forty-five degrees?” 
I shall never forget the look of anguish on the face of 
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my friend as Mr. Carrére glared at him, waiting to jump 
down his throat at the faintest sign of an argument. Then 
as the speaker turned his attack to his other neighbor the 
broker leaned across the back of the chair and whispered 
desperately, “For the love of Mike, switch it to dog-fights 
or something where I can make good.” His whole atti- 
tude was, “You got me into this; now get me out.” 
Aside inclined 
to think that the very obviousness of architectural creations 
removes them from the topics which go to 
or conversation. It does not occur to us 
morning, have you seen the Woolworth Building this 
morning ?” more 
than ask a 
friend if he had recent- 
ly inspected the Hud- 
son the Palisades. 
Our great buildings 
rapidly become one 
with the works of 
nature. But this is far 
from saying that they 
are unnoticed ig- 
nored. On the con- 
trary I believe that no 
form of art enters so 


from these technical considerations I am 


make up news 
to say, “Good 


any 


we would 


or 


». 


MO an 


or 


deeply, because so ufn- 
consciously, into the 
soul of our people. 
What do not 
realize is that America 
is on the threshold of 
an de- 
velopment which is the 
most important—be- 
cause the most original 


we 


architectural 


—contribution which 

; this country has ever 
: y made to any form of 
i: creative art. This is 
a fairly large order, 


but it is based on what 


I think 


is the sound 


premise, that in no 
other branch of aesthet- 
re ics have we had so 


complete a set of 
surrounding conditions 


ye 
dt ae 


which demanded a new 
solution. Our graphic, 
plastic and literary 
arts descend in an un- 
broken line from what 
has gone before, the 
variations being those 
of the individual. But 
what can be said of the architect who faces the problem 
presented in New York today, namely that of designing 
a building on a relatively restricted area towering to a 
height of thirty or forty stories above the street level? 
Nothing like it has confronted the designers and builders 
of earlier ages, nor does it exist today in other countries. 
In New York City we find this problem boiled down to its 
essence. Here the two forces of a tremendous population 
and an equally tremendous land-value meet and the line 
of least resistance is upward. 


SRLS SS ‘ 


Rockwell Kent 
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In a brief paper it is impossible to discuss the gradual 
steps by which the sky-scraper has taken unto itself the 
attributes of a national monument, as racial and distinctive 
of America as the Parthenon is of ancient Greece. We 
have only to look at the examples of a decade ago to 
see how the heritage of classicism persisted with its super- 
imposed orders of columns and its elaborate cornices. The 
designers of these buildings were conscientiously trying to 
express a new architectural thought with an old vocabulary. 

Little by little this old vocabulary has been cast aside. 
Cornices, columns, all the trappings of an earlier day, are 
disappearing. Our architects are learning that in the 
structures demanded on the increasingly tight little isle of 
Manhattan the determining factors of design are such ele- 
mental matters as mass, bulk, silhouette, floor-space, light, 
with detail and prettiness a secondary consideration. 

Almost every day it seems, a new building shoots up to 
change the sky-line of America’s metropolis. Back of the 
great change in design becoming more and more evident 
is the recent zoning-law which determines the height of 
buildings in relation to the size of the property they occupy 
and the thoroughfares upon which they are situated. This 
law, designed to avoid the dark canyons which have made 
lower New York a grim and forbidding district, results 
in structures which set back step by step from the build- 
ing line in terraces which recall a titanic version of 
ancient Babylon, as indeed New York may be. 

One of the most successful solutions of this modern 
problem of ours is the new Shelton building on Lexington 
Avenue, between 48th and 4oth streets. Its design is a 


romantic and thrilling achievement which will long stand 
as a monument to the architect, Arthur Loomis Harmon. 
There is a fitness in his training which has been distinctly 
American, from his school days in the architectural de- 


partment of Columbia through his post-graduate course 
in that splendid finishing school, the offices of McKim, 
Mead and White. Evidences of Mr. Harmon’s good taste 
were first evident to the professional world in the series of 
designs which he executed for various Allerton Houses. 
Invariably his treatment of these facades suggested a pleas- 
ant sense of domesticity, skilfully imparted to large struct- 
ures. There is nothing cold or bare about them; they look 
not at all like office buildings, but like what they are, com- 
fortable, homelike dwellings in the heart of a great city. 

In the Shelton Mr. Harmon has “carried on.” The 
opportunity was a great one, for the building, in its motives 
and functions, implied a much more complicated program 
than that which governed his earlier work. The size 
alone might have proved a daunting factor to a less cour- 
ageous artist. But in this design we feel no hesitation or 
fumbling. It has, rather, sheer audacity. One feels that 
it must have been carried out from the first sketches to 
completion with enthusiasm. I like to think of the cold 
chills of excitement which must have tickled the draughts- 
men’s spines as they saw the great tower creeping story 
by story to the skies. If they didn’t cheer when it was 
finally “topped out” they .. . but they must have, and I 
always feel like joining them whenever I catch a glimpse of 
their work. 

The Shelton is more than mere living quarters. Its 
organizers, realizing the special demands of this special- 
ized age, have taken a step forward in this new “residence 
for men.” In it are combined such club features as pool, 
gymnasium, squash courts, card-rooms, library, bowling 
alleys and, of course, complete restaurant facilities. These 
are mentioned only to show the nature of the architectural 
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problem, which at once escapes from the more intimgy 
character of a simple apartment house. And yet, after ,! 
the building is primarily a home for over a thousand m,-. 
It can be imagined that it was not easy to keep a domest: 
“smell,” to use an architect’s word, in a structure of th; 
size. But the Shelton does it. Something in the size 
the windows, the texture of the brickwork, the quali: 
of the detail, and probably numerous other elements remoy 
it definitely from the category of business buildings, whi, 
it still retains the monumental aspect proper to its six 
The building is a subtle expression of its uses, beyon; 
which we can say little except in the discussion of detail. 

The plan problems of the New York architect of tody 
are by no means as simple as they were a few years agt 
when buildings were but built “en bloc” from footings ;; 
the inevitable cornice, all floors, except the first, being repe 
titions of the one below. Nowadays, what an archite 
not only can do but what he must do is much more de. 
nitely determined by the building code and his plan muy 
change as he soars upward. This constantly decreasiny 
area has the happy result of substituting exterior terrace 
for interior courts, an exchange no one will regret. Fir 
attempts to conform with the new law caused one pessimis 
to say that architecture was, more than ever, just one st. 
back after another, but such creations as the Bush Termin 
Building, the picturesque Hecksher Building and now thx} 
Shelton prove that this new order may be translated inw) 
forms possessing a romantic beauty never achieved unde 
the old conditions. Mr. Harmon has skilfully adapted 
himself to the modern mandates, disposing the masses of his 
building with a fine sense of symmetry and simplicity, th 
central tower which ultimately survives the paring proces 
rising with an effect of splendid solidity, hemmed in anif 
buttressed as it is by the flanking masses of the lowe 
stories. 

The silhouette of these new buildings is fascinating ani 
in the Shelton advantage is taken of the terraces whid 
are roofed at various points, the sturdy pergola treatment 
inevitably evoking the “hanging gardens” of an earlit: 
day. ‘These terrace roofs look very light and delicate coz 
pared with the mass of the masonry pylons which thy 
crown, and at the same time they give a tremendous senx 
of “scale” to the whole. 

What might become, without much thought and man 
hours over the drawing-board, a mere collection of chix 
neys of varying heights is saved from any such criticism by 
the interesting vertical divisions of the several elements « 
the design, the brickwork being ribbed and subdivided wit 
a canny appreciation of the desirability of wider panel 
at the corners. Another enlivening feature is the textur 
of the brick surface, in which bricks are projected at ir 
regular intervals which successfully break up what mig’ 
have been aridity without falling into the much worse fault 
of the too-consciously picturesque. 

The detail, of which there is amazingly little, is of 
bold Byzantine character. But really it might be almos 
anything. ‘The. point is that it is well placed, vigorow 
in scale and instinct with a romanticism which inspirt 
the whole building. 

I find myself constantly coming back to that word 
“romantic” and I think that perhaps the two principd 
reasons for that elusive quality have yet to be mentioned 
The first is that the building slopes back, or kicks out, i! 
you will, in the two stories which form the base of tht 
shaft. This flaring base gives an impression of a tremett 
dous, ground-gripping solidity as, if the building conscious 
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ly spread out its feet and said, “Here 1 am; move me if 
you can.” The second . . . and O, the most alluring rea- 
son in the world .. . is that all the superimposed walls act- 
ually curve. They have the magic attribute of entasis, 
that vitalizing, sensitive curve which gives the classic col- 
umn its undying beauty. What it is we know not though 
we may suspect that in it lies something of the secret of 
nature. But, whatever the secret, it wakes something deep 
within us. It is this factor, I think, from which the build- 
ing derives its verve and go, its sense of magic growth with 
all its ponderous bulk. It is this which makes the Man- 
in-the-street, that final court of last appeal, stop dead in 
his tracks when he first comes in sight of the Shelton 
and murmur, “Gee Whiz, some building, I'll say.” 
I can imagine no more perfect tribute. 
Georce S. CHAPPELL. 


Beggar on Horseback 


Beggar on Horseback, by George S. Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly, suggested by a play by Paul Apel. Broadhurst 
Theatre, February 18, 1024. 


EGGAR ON HORSEBACK sets out with a young 

.” man, a musician, who has no money and is beginning 
to teach, to make orchestrations of cheap scores; in short 
the current of American life does not carry him easily and 
truly toward creation. He must live and for the most 
part the world around him finds life vivid enough; there 
is activity, of food, clothes, pleasure, money, and success, 
if a man wants a sensible success. The girl who thinks 
she'll marry him believes all this and brings her parents to 
call, to an awkward tea; and the girl the young man really 
loves, who lives across the hall and works for her living, 
urges him to make his life easy and to gain leisure for his 
art by marrying money. In a fit of disappointment at find- 
ing that his love does not seem to be returned, the young 
man telephones the millionaire jazz girl and they are 
engaged. He falls asleep. 

On the stream of jazz from next door he is borne into 
adream. This rich, busy, raw, jazz, middle-class, success- 
ful American family surround him with their life. They 
give him a room of columns, with red velvet, to be changed 
shortly, every day if you like, it can be done over, what 
color do you think? ‘The young man is enveloped in all 
this, hustled into business, taken to suppers. He kills the 
whole family, is interviewed and by the time the last 
word is out of his mouth, the papers have the extras out, 
and the newsboys come crying them down the theatre 
aisles as the curtain falls. 

How good it all is, you breathe largely there in your 
seat as the lights come on. Expressionism has found a 
home for itself. To use expressionism to reveal the inmost 
tragic and poignant depths of the soul requires a great 
poet, and only in moments have I seen instances, and 
they were fragmentary, of expressionistic writing that 
seemed profound and biting, seemed to have some centrifu- 
gal felicity of power that brought all things to the light. 
And in those successful moments expressionism drops back 
so naturally into the general poetic method that there is 
nothing to be said. But expressionism applied in the comic 
spirit to American life seems ideal. It establishes a kind 
of jazz poetry. It has the flash and haste and hit-if-you- 
can that most American living has. It caricatures, reveals, 
delights—or at least it might do so. In this first act of 
Beggar on Horseback it does. 
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In fact you sit there hearing those lines, seeing those 
quick changes and flashes of satire and you wonder if these 
people in the orchestra chairs will go on laughing like that 
at what is so clearly a terrific comment on themselves and 
their popular life; the very nature of the life character- 
ized ought to imply that profound comment would not 
engage for long their lively attention. Nevertheless the 
curtain falls and you feel lit up with the point and speed 
and jolly observation in this play. 

After ten minutes of the second act, however, the wonder 
diminishes. The young musician is being tried for his life, 
he gives his pantomime with music and is condemned to a 
factory of art, where under the right control he will 
produce what people want, lots of money in it if managed 
right. But the audience is no longer revealed, bitten, 
rubbed over with amusing but stinging revelation. The 
trial has no important accuracy as a satire, as an expression- 
istic and poetic cartoon of any court scene. It is burlesque 
but not very good satire. It is amusing more or less but 
not penetrating and not really very witty as comic liveliness 
of mind. Then comes a pantomime, with Mr. Deems 
Taylor’s music. 

The pantomime tells the story of a princess and a prince, 
married and stealing from their separate beds to wander 
the blossoming world abroad. ‘They meet on a bench, 
flirt a while, unknown to each other; they go back to their 
beds, and at breakfast then they meet, make the formal 
conjugal kiss, and life goes on. The pantomime, with a 
delightful vista by Mr. Woodman Thompson, is done 
charmingly by Miss Grethe Ruzt-Nissen and rather flatly 
by Mr. George Mitchell, with Caesar and Pompey, the 
two pages messing up their bows and exits. The act ends. 

In the last act the young musician is in his cell, and 
nearby the other arts are being made to pay. His father- 
in-law knows how to make art go. The young man prefers 
death. He wakes, the girl from across the hall—done 
attractively here by Miss Kay Johnson, though her voice is 
still a little off the place—comes again to say that she 
cannot hide her love, the engagement is broken, and every- 
thing is well. The young man, with the wise love of this 
girl beside him, will go on with his art. 

What would make Beggar on Horseback, agreeable as 
it is all through, into a play of importance, would be a 
continuation of the exact comment on life, and especially 
on middle-class American life, that appears in the first 
act. This satire, tinged with love and with the purity 
that arises in the young man through his desire for beauty 
and creation, might move to a slightly darker note now 
and again, but the comic smile and the wit of it would in 
the end arrive only through this exactitude and this patient 
study with delight. And the pantomime would gain a 
thousand percent if, left quite as it is, it was made to 
appear as a relief from the banality of the life around, as 
escape into fantastic dream, as a not profound but willful 
and happy flight from a middle-class oppression and flat- 
ness. In sum Beggar on Horseback starts sharply toward 
something that, if it were achieved, would be gayer by 
reason of its subtlety, more biting for its reckless satire and 
crude truth, and more unforgettable because of its long 
thought and because of the wistful, frank reserve that 
underlies so much of American self-expression. It does not 
arrive at this something, though the promise is there often 
enough, and in the first act almost always. 

All through Beggar on Horseback the acting of Mr. 
Roland Young stands out as possessing a particular quality 
that no other actor on our stage could quite achieve. There 
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is a kind of poetic feeling, carried exactly the right distance 
for the situation in hand, that Mr. Young always conveys. 
There is constantly a security of technical approach. The 
voice might be warmer and the rhythm more flowing at 
times, but the slight dryness in the tone and the slight 
suppression in rhythm happen in this instance to add to 
the shy pathos of the young artist’s portrait. And Mr. 
Young’s comedy is such as can only come from poetic 
understanding and lively wits. 
STaRK YOUNG. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The New Republic welcomes communications from its readers 
in regard to subjects of current interest, and especially concern- 
ing articles which have appeared in its columns. Those of 300 
words or less are necessarily more available for publication than 
longer letters. ] 


Hiram Johnson and the Southern 
Pacific Machine 


IR: In regard to the presidential candidacy of Hiram 
Johnson, there is one matter which needs explanation: 

As to his tempered progressivism, his relation to the Hearst 
press, his oratorica]l capacity and his activity outside the Senate 
Chamber there seems to be a consensus of opinion. But his 
supporters claim that he smashed the Southern Pacific machine 
in California, throwing it out of politics, or words to that effect. 
Now when did this happen, and how? For at the time we in 
California had never heard of it, nor do I know that Johnson 
himself ever advanced such a claim. 

The Central and Southern Pacific railways were built by four 
men whose estates held all the stock in both until 1899. In the 
settlement of their properties, the control passed to a New York 
firm, which placed them in the hands of Mr. Harriman, and the 
stock was sold to the general public. 

It is supposed that the “tmachine” (an extra-legal defence 
against unfriendly legislation) was regarded as no longer desir- 
able, and it passed away. Mr. Johnson came into public notice 
some six years later, through graft prosecution, becoming, in 
1911, governor of California. 

Davip STARR JORDAN. 


Stanford-University, California. 


Can We Trust the Politicians? 


IR: Here is a point in regard to the oil scandal and the 

third party movement which neither Mr. Owens’s article 
nor your editorial in the issue of February 20 touches apon. 
If the platform enunciated at St. Louis last week by the Confer- 
ence for Progressive Political Action may be taken as an index 
to the aspirations of the leaders of the new party movement, 
it seems to me that the hideous revelations which have lately 
proceeded from Washington—and the many others which the 
Progressive leaders of the La Follette group promise are forth- 
coming—do not indicate the existence of a condition in modern 
government favorable to the success of the chief, measures upon 
which the Progressives are basing their hopes. The outstanding 
thing about the St. Louis platform is its insistence upon in- 
creased activity on the part of the federal government for the 
benefit of producers engaged in agriculture and transportation. 
The planks in this platform which will make a wide appeal to 
voters are the one calling for public ownership of the railroads, 
and the one urging the passage of the Norris-Sinclair bill. The 
result of adopting either of these policies would be a tremendous 
widening of governmental power, and an enormous increase in 
the volume of business carried on by the agents of the federal 
system. 

Now, in view of the fact that part of an administration placed 
in office by a majority of 7,000,000 votes has just been exploit- 
ing the resources of the nation, and—as the Progressives charge 
—engaged also in managing fraudulently the Veterans’ Bureau 
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and in cheating the government out of a large share of the 
funds it earned during the period of federal control of the 
railroads, it seems that the inferences which may be logically 
drawn from these exposures cannot support the argument fo; 
bringing additional industries and activities within the scope of 
federal jurisdiction. What assurance is there that as a perma- 
nent thing, certain men who obtain control of our political ma- 
chinery by thethods which seem to be more inherent in modern 
social conditions than ever before will refrain from using fed- 
eral offices and the resources of government for their own pur- 
poses? What assurance is there that the public will be shaken 
out of its apathy in regard to political matters? And as long 
as the public is apathetic, what hope is there that the govern. 
ment, for a long period, can manage a variety of complex con- 
cerns with efficiency and honesty? 

As long as democratic theories control the operation of our 
political machinery, the federal administration must be politica! 
in character. The men who control it will be, on the whole. 
like men who control any large concern—those who have spent 
their lives learning its intracies and complexities. There is n 
guarantee that they will be inspired with a zeal for public wel- 
fare, for a career devoted to politics—especially in the humbler 
phases of local organization and propaganda—does not appeal 
to public spirited people nowadays. Those who engage in the 
minor operations of politics are likely to go in for what they can 
make out of it for themselves. Yet from this group of pro- 
fessional performers emerge the leaders who—excepting in acci- 
dental cases—occupy the national stage a few years before they 
pass on into obscurity. 

This process explains the appalling scarcity of leaders in 
public affairs that has characterized the present generations 
Under the American system, politics now draws to itself but few 
worthy amateurs, and those people who pursue it professionall; 
devote themselves to it for other reasons than the commands 
public spiritedness. Yet it is to this class which, under our 
democratic forms, the management of public utilities and larger 
enterprises will be entrusted, if the Progressive platform an- 
nounced at St. Louis is accepted by an electorate unwilling or 
unable to keep a close watch upon the conduct of every branch 
of our complex government. 

Curtis Netre1s. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 


Toward a Codperative Common- 
wealth 


IR: The methods of social change, like everything else, are 

subject to evolution. What were perhaps effective tactics in 
the past may prove less so today. After so many generations 
of progress, we still see the world chaotic and unbrotherly, and 
still gaze desperately about for new panaceas and martyrs. May 
not this latter fact be witness that our ways of changing society 
are not bringing adequate results, and that efforts in another 
direction might be more fruitful? 

They who favor a fundamental change in our system of life, 
come to grips mostly with two outstanding difficulties. The un- 
imaginative masses cannot see a different state of society than 
the one which confronts their very eyes, and having no means 
of comparison, shrug their shoulders and go to the movies, where 
visions are offered them ready made. The intelligent people ask 
what is proposed to replace this economic chaos, and how, and 
expect so detailed and exact a picture as cannot possibly be 
given because of the complex nature of a social system, and the 
necessarily new standards ppon which its institutions would have 
to take slow growth. 

Only one thing can satisfy both of these great groups of people, 
and that is Example. It presents the Ideal in both theory and 
practice, so that all may see, study, and compare it at once with- 
out vague conjecture and the probability of faulty reasoning. 
This method of Example is winning satisfactory, farreaching re- 
sults all over the world in the form of coéperative movements. 

Recognizing this trend, and believing it to be the chief source 
of real progress, a group has been organized to establish larg* 
and growing codperative communities to bridge the gap between 
the present economic disorder and the Coéperative Common- 
wealth. We have friendly assurances of hospitality and help 
from a liberal government, and offer to interested people a0 
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opportunity to live their ideals now, under the guidance and 
application of codperative principles. 

Sympathizers, and others who may wish to help build up the 
organization as members, are urged to write for further details 


to A. C. C. M, Box 102, Times Square Post Office, New York 


City. 
I. GoopMAN. 
New York City. 


A Request for Bret Harte’s Letters 


IR: Mr. Geoffrey Bret Harte, grandson of Bret Harte the 
S story-writer and novelist, is planning to collect Bret Harte’s 
letters for publication. He wishes to be put in touch with per- 
sons in possession of letters of Bret Harte who will be good 
enough to lend them to him fot copying and publication. The 
greatest care will be taken of all letters, and they will be copied 
and returned at the earliest possible moment. Mr. Geoffrey Bret 
Harte may be addressed care of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company, 16 William Street, New York, N. Y. 

HouGuTon MIrFFiin COMPANY. 
Boston. 


A Would-Be Professional 


IR: To the average individual, who attends to his own 

business, there is something peculiarly irritating about the 
so-called “case worker.” What is the basis for this reaction? 
Here is a person, who minds her own business by attending 
to the affairs of other people, and is excessively important in 
the process. Usually it is a woman. Is she needed, and is she 
a social asset? If so, why does she annoy us? 

Obviously, as long as social maladjustment exists, there is 
destined to be relief and rehabilitation. The case worker’s 
function ultimately, is to place such relief and rehabilitation to 
the end that there be no waste. She investigates, diagnoses and 
recommends treatment. She must know the facilities of the com- 
munity, and the proper resources from which to draw aid. The 
case worker is a social middleman. 

Theoretically, then, the case worker is a necessity, or a con- 
venience. Actually, because of her mental attitude, she is rather 
a necessary evil. It need not be so. Social workers, in general, 
desire to dignify their work by calling it a profession. Herein 
lies the fault. A profession involves highly specialized training 
and technique, and cannot be carried on without such training. 
Any intelligent person, who puts his mind and time to it, can 
do case work. Lawyers, doctors, teachers, nurses, housewives, 
business men all do case work, at times. The standard case 
worker simply gives all her time to it. Case work, then, is 
applied common sense. And applied common sense does not 
create a profession. Schools to train these workers are centres 
where method of work is set forth for the purpose of turning 
out more efficient persons. 

If the case worker would realize this fact—would go about 
her business in the knowledge that, while she is filling an im- 
portant gap, she is doing only what the average professional and 
layman has not time, and too often not the inclination to do, 
she would improve her general standing. It is bumptiousness, 
always, that irritates. 

Furthermore without the consciousness that she is establish- 
ing a profession, she might incline to be less aggressive in her 
job. Her efforts would smack less of meddling. She is where 
she is because she “knows the ropes.” That is all, and that 
is enough. Her missions of service would antagonize no longer, 
but evoke the admiration and respect to which they are entitled. 


E. P. Hunt. 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


What is A Vocabulary? 


IR: In a recent issue of the New Republic, you asked: 
: “What is a vocabulary?” and answered your own question, 
“Nine thousand words. It seems a lot... . Nine thousand is 
2 towering figure.” You were then kind enough to say that nine 
thousand words was my estimate of the working vocabulary of 
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the plain man in the street. But I was misunderstood, and this 
last statement is beside the facts as I have investigated them. 

What I believe is that an intelligent American artisan—a 
mechanician or locomotive engineer, for instance—has a voca- 
bulary of not less than 5,000 words while educated persons— 
churchmen, doctors, lawyers, teachers, etc.—are familiar with, if 
they do not use, from 8,000 to 10,000 words. 


Outside the vocabulary used in home-life the churchman has 
a far wider range of words. If one may take the English Bible 
as a guide he must be familiar with the English equivalents of 
the 8,674 Hebrew words in the Old Testament and the 5,624 
Greek words in the New Testament, or 14,298 words in all. ... 
The purely technical vocabulary at the command of the practis- 


ing physician is 14,968 words, to which may be added his knowl- 
edge of the vernacular and increase his vocabulary by at least 
8,000 words—making 22,968 words in all. 

Shakespeare’s vocabulary, embraced by his plays, poems, and 
sonnets, totalled 24,000 words. Milton’s poems were written 
with 13,000 different words, but this by no means indicates the 
range of his vocabulary. 

The vocabulary at the command of the practising lawyer in- 
creases with the years of his experience, and the range of his 
practice. The most popular of law dictionaries, Bouvier’s, lists 
approximately 13,000 terms as peculiar to the legal profession. 
But there are many kinds of law and this work—the edition be- 
fore me—treats only of civil and criminal law. 

To revert to the plain people and the speech of their day: 
the strength of their vocabulary depends on their environment 
plus their occupation. There are several thousand working parts 
in an automobile alone. There are in English no fewer than 
3,000 words of one syllable with the meaning of which almost 
every person with pretensions to education is familiar. Granted 
an individual with a soul above radio (which in itself has a 
large vocabulary) with an interest in the affairs of his native 
land and its welfare, its progress in the arts and sciences, 
education, literature, commerce and industries, it is manifestly 
absurd to say that the strength of the vocabulary of such an 
individual—the number of words that he knows and uses as 
occasion requires—is limited to 1,000 words, or that a man of 
higher education does not command more than ‘,ocoo words. 

Frank H. VIZeretcy. 

New York City. 


Woodrow Wilson 


IR: Your suggestion to the movies in your article Without 

Benefit of Hollywood in a recent issue of the New Re- 
public would better, I think, serve as a suggestion to one of our 
poets—if any be great enough; if not, to some poet of the 
future. 

What material is here offered for a great spiritual tragedy 
with world-history for a background! But I should not end the 
tragedy as you do, on a negative note of depression and defeat. 
Rather should it be one of reconcilement, hope, and victory. For 
Woodrow Wilson died in the faith that one day his dream would 
triumph. 

That “a dream can die” would indeed be cause forever of 
“bitterness” and “hot pain.” But it will not die. One day 
America “will wake and remember and understand.” 

Awnig L. SEARS. 

Boston. 


Our -Dissatisfied Electorate 


IR: I know of a number of people who would follow a 

political Gandhi and cease to coéperate with the old parties. 
I know of Republicans who, when charged with the unfairness 
of the tariff bill toward the farmer, say “There’s not so many 
people going to vote Republican as used to.” Democrats also are 
dissatisfied with their leaders and their policies. 

Is there to be no way in which these people can express them- 
selves politically? Are those who do not believe in reaction to 
cease voting or vote for what they do not want? Do all the 
liberals in the two old parties put party above principle or are 
they afraid of political death? 

G. L. Frencu. 

Grass Valley, Oregon. 
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A Critical Examination of 
Psychoanalysis 


A Critical Examination of Psychoanalysis, by Adolph 
W ohigemuth. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


$3.50. 
R. ADOLPH WOHLGEMUTH of London, a 


well-known experimental-introspective psychologist, 
has written a Critical Examination of Psychoanalysis. 
“I had,” he says, “to expose the inherent absurdity of 
Freud’s teaching and ce n’est que le ridicule qui tue.” 
Psychoanalysis has been ridiculed before, but since it still 
lives, one must believe that the ridicule was insufficient in 
quantity or quality. Wohlgemuth will do something be- 
yond the common, and give us ridicule in the grand style. 

In general I do not pay much attention to the laboratory 
psychologist’s criticism of Freud. These critics have a way 
of referring to scientific psychology as though this were 
matter of general agreement, but when we read Watson 
on McDougall or McDougall on Wundt’s “tissue of un- 
acceptable hypotheses” and so on, in fact almost any one 
of them on any other not of his school, we conclude that 
scientific psychology is “my” psychology, and the other 
kind is “yours.” Even Wohlgemuth admits that Freud 
pretends to be scientific. In spite of all this I read the 
book now reviewed, because I thought it might be more 
worth while than the general run, and in a sense it is. 
Its humor apart, which is heavy—very heavy—it is a good 
example of the way the laboratory psychologist misses the 
point. The criticism is painstakingly thorough and psycho- 
analysis would doubtless be demolished if it were centrally 
hit. In fact the blow is only a glancing one and leaves 
essentials as they were. 

Wohlgemuth in some cases does a half job very well. 
For instance, he takes a dream that is not his—the dream 
of the seven fat and seven lean kine—and develops it 
analytically. He takes Freud’s number cases and shows 
that he can deduce consequences as remarkable as Freud’s 
own. But—although a professional introspector, he fails 
to introspect the operation seriously enough. He finds that 
he can associate to the incidents of Pharaoh’s dream and 
arrive at a coherent interpretation. He manages to make 
Freud’s numbers give all sorts of curious combinations that 
can be connected with incidents in his own life. What he 
does not consider is that all this is insignificant. ‘To illus- 
trate by an analogy. A telegram may come to a man 
saying, “Train delayed by floods,” and cause him to turn 
pale and grow more and more agitated as memories and 
the fear of possible consequences gather about this news. 
His companion may have the same real interest in the 
arrival of the train, and the information may let loose 
in him a flood of reminiscences, yet these may be nothing 
but mere anecdotage. Associations can of course build up 
about any theme. 

Differences of this kind are important, but Wohlgemuth 
makes reference to them only to ignore them. He thinks 
his competence as a psychologist enables him to study the 
facts, and he introspects carefully, but he does not see 
that his material is not to the point. If he had thorough- 
ly, under introspective control, analyzed a dream impor- 
tant to himself, and compared it with his analysis of 
Pharaoh’s dream, noting the difference of reaction in feel- 
ing and emotion in one case and the other, the operation 
would have had some value. So with the case of num- 
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bers, the interpretation of fairy tales, and other things, 
Wohlgemuth criticizes the analysts, quite justly I think, 
because they report results without ever using such con. 
trols, and then he does exactly the same thing from the 
other side. The Scientific mind—with a big S—is pron 
to this. : 

The truth in this matter of science is, I think, that al! 
serious psychologies are scientific in so far as they sys. 
tematically work for the advancement of our knowledge, 
and that none of them is scientific enough to offer us cate. 
gories so clearly demonstrated as to be available for gen. 
eral use. In the achieved sciences there are practicable 
and agreed-on irreducible elements, but every psychologis 
has his own list of irreducible elements. The criteria are 
useful to the worker in his subject, but they are utter); 
useless for criticizing other people, with other aims. Wohl. 
gemuth’s original work is as different as possible in its 
purposes from Freud’s. He has neglected the proverb of 
the cobbler and his last. He is in fact a very good psycho- 
logical cobbler, but a very poor psychological sage. 

Mr. Wohlgemuth is not a wit by nature but by inten- 
tion, and it was indiscreet on his part to promise Freud's 
annihilation through his ridicule. Here are two epigrams 
which he so values that in default of place for them in 
the body of the text, he gathers them into a supplementary 
jewel chapter. 

“Darwin discovered The Descent of Man, and Freud 
discovered that there wasn’t 1 decent man.” 

“Darwin was for twenty years dreaming of the Origin 
of Species, but Freud presented us in a shorter time with 
a specious origin of dreaming.” 

It is hard for me to believe that Swift and Voltaire will, 
in the Elysian Fields, ask Wohlgemuth to be a third in 
that illustrious company. 

The best chapter in the book is not a psychological 
chapter. Wohlgemuth objects, with warrant, I believe, to 
the abuse of dogmatic symbol interpretation, and he dis- 
cusses at some length the symbol of the serpent, and the 
serpent as an object of veneration. Also he has at least 
one amusing passage. In satirizing the abstention of the 
analyst from any directing of the patients associations, he 
tells of accompanying a stranger in London whom he sus- 
pects of a Hyde Park complex, from the Mansion House 
to Hyde Park. The park is of course never mentioned, 
but by insidiously keeping the stranger from taking any 
turning that would lead elsewhere, Hyde Park is reached 


by him at last. 
Leo Stern. 


The Fir and the Palm 


The Fir and the Palm, by Elizabeth Bibesco. Nex 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 


ET it be admitted at once that this is a clever book. 
In partial extenuation of this fault—for a terrible 
fault it is in the eves of most book reviewers—the theme 
demanded clever handling if it was to take on substance 
at all. A fir tree, lonely on its northern height, dreams 
of a palm tree, mourning alone on a sun parched ridge. 
They have nothing better to do. Cyril loves Helen his 
wife with a white, restrained passion, of which she is un- 
aware. Christopher, too, loves Helen, with a devotion 
pure enough to make your head ache. Helen loves Toby 
who has the glitter and cold blood of a serpent and a quite 
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human anxiety to keep out of trouble. Toby is inclined 
toward Selina, who is a sophisticated ingenue not definitely 
inclined toward anyone. Virginia loves Matthew but fears 
that marriage would take the golden dust off his wings, 
and it may be only by virtue of the golden dust that he is 
anything at all. Mrs. Blaine poses herself decoratively, to 
what end none of the company knows. There are two 
time-expired soldiers of love, an Austrian diplomat and 
an English knight, to make sage comment, and a shrewd 
and acid dowager. None of these people have anything 
whatever to keep them busy, except that Helen works a 
little in her garden when frustrated love is more irritating 
than the sun, and Virginia goes slumming to get herself 
stirred up in behalf of the poor. Toby considers himself 
a man of action because he can’t sit still; his idea of 
heroic action is going to Thibet. 

You can’t help comparing the pattern of this book to 
an elaborate, most civilized dance, of an age more stately 
and more frivolous than ours. Gorgeous ladies and gallant 
gentlemen lightly tread out the measures on a splendid 
waxed floor, sprinkled with green leaves—an invocation to 
aature—in a flood of amber light. The figures develop 
into hopeless complexities, as it seems to the onlooker. 
Then they suddenly dissolve into rudimentary simplicity, 
and combine again into a brief movement of stiff formality. 
The middle space is cleared; two dancers waltz up to 
a painted precipice and waltz back again. The music 
stops; everybody is where he was at the beginning, 
breathing perhaps a little faster. It was worth looking on. 

It might be inferred that Elizabeth Bibesco’s art strikes 
me as artificial. It does not. These people are real, al- 
most libellously real. They are presented as extremely 
intelligent people, and they live up to their promise. 
Especially the women. The men are most intelligent 
when their conversation is most characteristically feminine. 
I'd except Cyril. His talk is masculine but you have to 
take his brilliancy largely on faith. But he is just a hus- 
band and does not matter much. 

Neither is there any doubt about the reality of Helen’s 
love for Toby, nor about the genuineness of Toby’s aversion 
to getting entangled. The only test of reality in fiction 
is the inevitability of the unexpected, and by this test 
Elizabeth Bibesco’s work is very real. These characters 
had to behave just as they did, although you didn’t expect 
it of them. 

It is not fair to an artist to go behind his craftsmanship 
and make the life he depicts the object of criticism. Yet 
one cannot help it. There is something about the life of 
talk—even good talk, like that of the world of the Fir and 
the Palm—which seems not to go well with the British 
genius. The French manage it very well. Perhaps it is 
because their civilization is so old and ripe that a French- 
man can be a professional talker without spending himself 
on the air. His rigid little egoistic self maintains itself 
inviolate whatever his pretence of giving himself entirely 
to the life of conversation. You never feel borne down 
by a sense of futility after following the fortunes of a 
group of French talkers. You do invariably with English 
talkers, whether they take twenty pages to a breath as in 
H. G. Wells or a single line as in Elizabeth Bibesco. 
The Englishman in action is superb, though his action 
may be useless or even pernicious. The Englishman settled 
down to a life of talk is dramatically just an empty space, 
even if the talk is wise and witty. 

After reading this book I am unappeased. I have a 
vulgar hunger for a blood and thunder story. Or for 
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some tale of an archaic, bearded Anglo-Saxon knight, reek- 
ing with sweet and campfire smoke, who throttles his 
enemy with a grim “That's that,” repairs to his drafty 
castle to gorge himself on pork chines and brown ale, 
and to sleep peacefully all night by the side of his tawny, 
long-limbed wife. 

ALvIn JOHNSON. 


Birth Control for Clio 


The Nations of Today, edited by John Buchan. First 
six volumes: France, Italy, Jugoslavia, Baltic and Cau- 
casian States, British America, Japan. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Each volume $5.00. 


HESE volumes are the first installment in an am- 

bitious attempt to bring out an historical series cover- 
ing the history and economic life of all the leading states 
of the world, with major emphasis on the modern and 
contemporary period. In the eight pages of his “General 
Introduction” Mr. Buchan presents as admirable a case 
for the study of history, and especially the history of foreign 
states, as is known to the reviewer. 


This series has been undertaken to provide for the 
ordinary citizen a popular account of the history of his 
own and other nations, a chronicle of those movements 
of the past of which the effect is not yet exhausted, and 
which are still potent for the peace and comfort of the 
present. The writers conceive history as a living thing 
of the most urgent consequence to the men of today; 
they regard the world around us as an organic growth 
dependent upon a long historic ancestry. The modern 
view of history—apart from the pedantry of certain 
specialists—is a large view, subordinating the mere 
vicissitudes of dynasties and parliaments to those more 
fateful events which are the true milestones of civiliza- 
tion. Clio has become an active goddess and her eyes 
range far. History is, of course, like all sciences, the 
quest for a particular kind of truth, but that word 
“truth” has been given a generous interpretation. The 
older type of historian was apt to interest himself chiefly 
in the doings of kings and statesmen, the campaigns of 
generals and the contests of parties. These no doubt are 
important, but they are not the whole, and to insist upon 
them to the exclusion of all else is to make the past an 
unfeatured wilderness, where the only personalities are 
generals on horseback, judges in ermine and monarchs in 
purple. Nowadays, whatever we may lack in art, we 
have gained in science. The plain man has come to his 
own, and, as Lord Acton has put it, “The true historian 
must now take his meals in the kitchen.” 

The War brought the meaning of history home to the 
world. Whether we like it or not, our isolation is 
shattered, and not the remotest nation can now draw 
in its skirts from its neighbors. The consequence must 
be that even those who are averse to science, and prefer 
to settle everything by rule of thumb, will be forced to 
reconsider their views. ... In these circumstances it is 
inevitable that interest in foreign countries, often an un- 
willing and angry interest, should be compulsory for 
large classes which up to now have scarcely given the 
matter a thought. An understanding of foreign condi- 
tions—though at first it may not be a very sympathetic 
understanding—is forced upon us by the needs of our 
daily life. 


To these broad and general reasons for studying and 
reading history, there may be added certain specific ad- 
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vantages inhering therein. It will impress upon the reader the general reader much more than a set of volumes written no! 
the complexity of social relationships and the continuity of in strict consonance with Mr. Buchan’s objective, even jf ret 
historic development; it will demonstrate the impossibility they will rarely achieve any of the salutary and therapeutic the 
of wiping clean the cultural and social slate and making a_ effects upon the readers which he so eloquently bespoke. of 
sudden and fresh start; it should promote a better under- It is to be regretted that such an enterprise could not have des 
standing of the best and wisest course to pursue; it will been entrusted to men like Pollard, Gooch, Toynbee, Zim. gui 
prove the impotence and futility of theories and phrases mern, Marvin, G. M. Trevelyan, Marriott, Brailsford, 

which are not grounded on fact and reality; and, finally, Muir, and Seton-Watson, who would actually have been I of 
it should give one a more adequate perspective, and greater able to see such a project through in conformity with the pos 


serenity and balance in analyzing present problems. laudable ambitions of the general editor. ane 
That these prolegomena are words of wisdom and in- Harry Evmer Barnes in 
sight few will deny, but, like most human designs and tro 
enterprises, the execution of the project, so far as may be but 
judged from these six volumes in hand, falls lamentably ; in 
short of the aspirations of the general editor in spirit and Insects and Society og 
in letter alike. ‘The actual editor of the volumes which Social Life Among the Insects, being A Series of Lecture Hm 9 
have thus far appeared is Major-General Lord Edward Delivered at The Lowell Institute in Boston in March ind 
Gleichen, whose ideals as to Clio’s physiognomy and con- 922, by William Morton Wheeler. New York: Harcourt ie ™ 
figuration indicate that he would evidently have her dis- Brace and Company. $4.00. par. 
cover conjugal felicity and completeness at the hearth of “i the 
Mars rather than in the embrace of Apollo. Without ex- HE word “nature,” as Huxley has pointed out, de In. 
— as great majority of sg historical material in iain tn’ ie partes sates i Gok Ce “ntryt of any 
these volumes is occupied with the detailing of j 0 . , ; anit 
trivialities which Mr. ede denounces in his Ba tos Pwagee hms ese eh pee ae Orn me roo whi 
. ethyie : : - them, society. Yet society is a part of nature in which 
= the vicissitudes of dynasties and parliaments, the doings man plays the réle of immediate cause and differs from fall 
of kings and statesmen, the campaigns of generals and the nature in that it has a definite moral object. A naturalist ee 


> ” ° . . . 
Contests of , mre And such information as is given ON ike Professor William M. Wheeler does therefore a great P 
economic and social matters, always infinitely less in volume service to the forces in league against muddleheadedness by 


than the history of political, military and diplomatic events, bringing to the study of society so clear and suggestive a any 
is not interwoven in a dynamic and synthetic fashion with document as his Social Life Among the Insects proves to be acce 


the historical analysis, but is relegated to a separate section Wanker Wehbe alan erase oc: tn Weidlitdes ic cos 
at the close of each volume. In other words, these volumes of the great saa iedaa 6S Amertzan seacarch tn natu 
. ° ° “ ” ; i 

Gre ae Saag and content distinctly “old stuff” from the science, in six chapters which were originally given a ad 
point of view of historiography. When one reflects what Jectures before the Lowell Institute, deals with the social JE 
" remarkable opportunity existed in the way of historical beetles, the solitary and social wasps, the solitary and social 
achievement, if Mr. Buchan’s ideals has been executed, one bees, the ants proper and the termites. His avowed in- 
- tempted to suggest that if Clio should not be instructed tention is the presentation of a sketch of our present know/!- For 
in the secrets of birth-control she should at least be urged edge of the behavior of the various groups of social insects. beli 
to be more discriminating in the choice of her friends. In this he most certainly succeeds for in addition to his me 

Limitations of space forbid the attempt to deal specifically long-recognized position as a scientist Professor Wheeler is of r 
with the individual volumes. Those on Jugoslavia and man of letters who has been able to turn the scientists Jim 


the Baltic and Caucasian States will probably be regarded necessity for a free hand in the creation of significant word JN 

as the most valuable, because of the relatively greater 44 phrase into the poet’s vivid idiom. And in this achieve the « 
dearth of good books in English on the history of these ment he has made no sacrifice of shrewdness in favor of ars 
areas. Of these that on Jugoslavia is the more useful, omance, as even so great a figure as Fabre has unfortunate twig 
primarily because of the material on geographical and eco- ly done. tent 
nomic factors contributed by Miss Newbigin. ‘The volumes It would be impossible even to suggest, within the limit tess 


on Japan and British America are creditable, the latter 4¢ a brief review, the life stories, the strange habits and 
being much the more needed of the two, The volume on incredible powers of the many species of insects described by 
France has a preface by André Tardieu, and one wonders in this remarkable book. The two chapters on ants alone that 
what he can have to do with a series which aims to advance +41) a tale which no outline of history, no work of mysterious 
peace and good will among men, but a perusal of the imagination, could possibly improve upon. And in this tat 
volume explains everything. “The emphasis is on the as also in the other chapters, is contained the germ of 
Third Republic, the history of which culminates in a paean analogy to human life which, if logically dangerous, is nont 
to Poincaré and the military party, and in a bitter arraign- the less philosophically engaging. The story of the blooé- 
ment of Caillaux. The reviewer does not remember hav- 14 slaye-maker ant (formica sanguinea) which has 2 
ing seen outside of recently revised textbooks a more tained in the course of its evolution from more primitivt 
absurd interpretation of Franco-German diplomacy in the ants to that quite human state of harboring in its mids 
twentieth century than that contained in pages 159-179 a dangerous parasite, lomechusa strumosa, is as pregnant 3 
of this volume. We may readily agree with Mr. Buchan any social tract ever written. The slave-maker seems to be 
that “peace is every man’s chief interest,” but it will not  nable to do without the presence of the beetle lomechust 
be secured by this type of historical writing. which it feeds by regurgitating some of its avidly gathered 
While it has seemed necessary to lay considerable stress nourishment. So far so good, but let charitable institutions 
upon the shortcomings of these early volumes, the fact of the human sort beware how they rise to cry “Hear! 
remains that it is a series which will make accessible much Hear!” for the larvae of lomechusa, in return for the 
pertinent historical information, and will doubtless please charity, devour the brood of their host! Indeed, were * 
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‘itten HB not for the fact that the lomechusa after pupation must 


en if remain buried in the ground in order to develop, and that 
cutic He the slave-makers, unaware of this necessity, dig up as many 
poke, of the parasitic pupae as they can find and consequently 
have destroy them, there would soon be no more formica san- 
Zim- guinea to delight the naturalist. 

ford, This weird story, which is nothing to what could be said 
been IN of some of the gross and dangerous inconsistency of sup- 
» the posedly reasonable human beings, suggests many questions 


anent the reasons for the development of society as a factor 
ES in animal life. Although Professor Wheeler in his in- 
troductory chapter seems to give his approval to the pleasant 
but insupportable generalities of Prince Kropotkin concern- 
ing mutual aid among men and animals, he does not hesitate 
to point out that the species which develops parasitism is 
doomed to ultimate extinction and that a change from the 


a : independent individual existence to the social state is one 
a at sure way of becoming host to innumerable and inescapable 
parasites. This does not do much to prove that society is 
the great triumphant aim and end of organic evolution. 
be In fact, with due allowances made for the ineffectuality of 
r oy analogy between the life of humans and that of other 
oo animals, it still may be true that society, the pitfall into 
hick which, from our tree-top heritage, we have ungracefully 
P * fi fallen, is but a confession of and a defence against weak- 
a ness which at the last shall strike us down from our proud 
_ place as the deity, if not the king, of beasts. 
<n Professor Wheeler is wise enough not to attempt to draw 
*S °Y BS any analogy of this or of any other sort which could be 
o> accepted as definite evidence in favor of any one point of 
" r view. His work, however, leaves no uncertainty in the 
’ a mind of the reader as to the truth of one thing. That thing 
oe is the fact that, if there is any one cause for the apparent 
a | failure of animal life to continue in those channels of 
oll evolutionary process which it must once have followed, it 
> ie is the development of the social instinct among living beings. 
ae For those animals which have become social, and they are 
sade by no means as numerous as Kropotkin would have had us 
: hi believe, are no longer moving along the trunk of the tree 
ler is of life but are branches and terminated twigs carrying the 
v vitality of the trunk out into the impalpable nothingness of 
— air. The ants, of which there are no solitary species, are 
re the chief branch of the insect world, while we, poor casuists 
; that we are, hang like an old apple from the mammalian 
he twig. Our one chance of salvation seems to be in a mys- 
terious and terrifying vitality out of some exudation of 
= which we build a spirit, sometimes subtle and sometimes 
ne’ He murderous, that transcends mere intelligence. Professor 
al Wheeler’s remarkable book is a petal of the fine flower of 
Seal that spirit. RayMonp Ho pen. 
rious 
stale ‘ gy er 
nd The Literary Discipline 
1 4 The Literary Discipline, by John Erskine. New York: 


Duffield and Company. $1.75. 


HIS is a collection of neat little essays on the limita- 
tions imposed upon literature by art, convention, 
morality, and so on. 

The first, Decency in Literature, is a quiet, well-con- 
sidered discussion of some restrictive tendencies lately ex- 
hibited. It is an old, old problem, and Erskine has noth- 
ing in particular to add to it. He preaches a decorum of 
art which should observe the limitations of its medium, be 
that stone, or harmony, or printer’s ink. He finds an 
objection to the free expression of certain things in liter- 
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ature because “the great limitation of language is that it 
must be heard or read one word at a time.” But who 
reads one word at a time? Surely no one beyond the 
chronological or mental age of ten. Surely not Mr. 
Erskine himself. Literature moves in the sweep of phrases, 
in the cantino of the sentence, seldom in the staccato of 
the spoken word. 

The second essay, Originality in Literature, calls at- 
tention to the fact that stupid things have been said for 
the first time. The third, The Cult of the Natural, is 
an elaboration of the ancient aphorism that art is artificial 
and appears natural. The fourth, The Cult of the Con- 
temporary, need not detain us. The last, The Characters 
Proper to Literature, is a plea for characters a little bet- 
ter than life. 

The whole forms a highly proper book to be placed on 
the library tables of Suburbia. There is not a false ex- 
pression, not a word astray, no hint of feeling or charm 
disturbs the quiet flow of language. It is all eminently 
correct, and not a little dull. Joun E. Lino. 


Man and Mystery in Asia 


Man and Mystery in Asia, by Ferdinand Ossendowski. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.00. 


EADERS of Dr. Ossendowski’s sensational book of 

last year, Beasts, Men and Gods, could not but ask: 
Who is the man himself, and what preparation, what 
equipment had he for that terrible journey, in flight from 
the Bolsheviki, across the width of Asia, the account of 
which details adventures of almost incredible violence and 
variety, set down with such cool precision, brevity and 
naiveté? The present book explains. Chronologically it 
antedates the other—in parts by twenty years; it is a sort 
of post-introduction, as one may say, to the great Odyssey. 
In his younger days, Ossendowski, a chemist with an eye 
out for the natural resources of an unexploited continent, 
had joined a scientific expedition to study the salt lakes 
beyond the Yenesei; and some years later he was given a 
government commission to inspect the mineral wealth of 
the country north of Vladivostok. Hence his readiness 
with languages, his knowledge of manners and customs, 
and his aptitude for dealing with his beasts, his men, and 
his gods. These, in the end—if we set aside the author’s 
prowess as a hunter—were all men together: at one ex- 
tremity of the scale the béte humaine, whether escaped 
from control or never fully tamed by it; at the other 
extremity, the Living Buddha of Urga, and the Pandita 
Hutuktu, a “living god” devoted to European clothing, 
electric lights, wine and card-playing; in between, the 
multiplicity of Mongol tribes, harried by demons and 
sorcerers and pressed alike by Russia and China, together 
with a miscellany of desperate refugees who were seeking 
to establish order where order had utterly failed, or who 
were fighting their way through toward safety—over a wide 
continent wherein security was almost non-existent—under 
another and better régime. 

The present book maintains the interest of its predecessor. 
It lacks the simple, massive unity of the other, being the 
record of four minor journeys instead of a single major 
one; but in topical variety it is even superior. If one may 
say with reason, “always something new out of Africa,” 
one may say with double reason, under such guidance as 
Ossendowski’s, “always something new out of Asia.” We 
open ourselves in widest receptivity, and we set aside all 
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criteria. The aberrations of the Asiatic nature seem end- 
less, and the vagaries of Asiatic humanity inexhaustible. Our 
own western “wonderland” almost irons out to plain prose, 
and the excesses of our Wild West, even in its freest days, 
range themselves within an ordered domesticity. If we, 
in our city jungle, have failed to realize, despite the minis- 
trations of a daily press, what the human animal may be 
and do and suffer, we shall be able to learn it from the 
course of things in the remotest and savagest East. Little 
wonder that our traveler and adventurer should declare 
that the best of educations is an out-of-door-education— 
one which develops morale and which enables a man to 
maintain himself against an unfriendly nature and, in- 
ferentially, against inimical humankind. 

The book, like its mate, exhibits everywhere the com- 
posure, “virtu” and concision of a man who has gone 
through much; where wonders and horrors are so many, no 
particular one need be selected for treatment with emphasis 
and verbosity. The Slavic provenance of both books is 
manifest in the taste for the mysterious and the mystical: 
here and there we are turned toward visions and pre- 
monitions, clairvoyance, hypnosis and hallucinations. The 
same racial bent may be perceived, now and again, in 
traces left at once by the altruist and the pessimist. When, 
after an interval of twenty years, our author revisits certain 
localities in Western Siberia, to find the ruins of industrial 
establishments and of workmen’s homes, and to come across 
the bodies of Tartars and their herds slain by the Bol- 
sheviki, he cries out: “Where are you, my young days? 
Where are the thoughts and ideals of my youth?” Was 
it this, he asks, that he expected from life and civilization 
when wandering here years before, while working for the 
progress and happiness of humanity and hoping to give a 
better destiny to this boundless and promising land? 

In Eastern Siberia he is equally shocked by the criminal 
activity of the Russian merchants among the Mongolian 
tribes. Alcohol is the first preliminary to barter. Drunken 
stupor follows vodka. Fires go out and whole camps freeze. 
In fact, Russian traders, working eastward across Siberia, 
have shown even less conscience toward the Mongol nomads 
than American traders, working westward from the Mis- 
sissippi, have shown toward our Indians. Still more dreadful 
the experiences of the “White Swans,” those wretched 
Koreans who have ventured northward into the Ussurian 
forests; and utterly hideous the account of the convicts on 
Sakhalin—before they were amnestied to share in the new 
governmental order under the Soviets. 

Man and Mystery in Asia is studied with brief set-pieces 
of narrative which have all the shape and force of “short 
stories from the Russian.” In compactness, in intensity, in 
grim horror and sometimes in quaint humor, and in the 
light they throw on the psyche of the Slav, they come 
within hail of the work of the best Russian fictionists. One 
may note, as conspicuous, the chapter on The Avenger of 
Onor. This person was a religious zealot who had gone to 
Sakhalin to work among the convicts. After his young 
son had been murdered by some of the very men among 
whom he had preached, he settled down on the mainland to 
capture and destroy other convicts as they escaped. Some 
years later this same man became the terror of Western 
Siberia, bringing havoc and slaughter among the Bolshevik 
commissars, who had been prisoners on the other side of the 
continent. The author, by a singular coincidence and 
regardless of the difficulties of time and space, met and 
talked with this “avenger” at both extremes of Asia. An- 
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other of the narratives, which also seems too well shaped, 
deals with the sect of suicides on the slopes of the Altai 
Mountains. All the elements are present: the holy man 
who has imposed himself; the credulous peasants ready 
when suitably worked on, to slit their own throats; the 
hesitating wife of the engineer, on the edge of conversion 
—and of carnality; the determined husband prowling 
through the forest with his rifle; finally, the author himsel; 
stumbling through thickets and peatbogs, so as to keep the 
sequence of events under observation. It is in such instances 
as these—and these only—that credulity slightly falters. 
A tale may be too well turned out, too symmetrical, ta 
conclusive. It may lead to the surmise that, after a certain 
amount of practice with the pen, the author, full as he js 
of first-hand knowledge of unique and vastly important 
things, may have mistakenly sunk, now and then, to the 
level of what has been termed, disparagingly, “mere lit. 
erature.” Dr. Ossendowski is the last man in the world 
who needs to do this, and one prefers to hope that he has 
not done it. 

For the catalogue of his marvels and hazards is unend- 
ing. Long coincidence and high precision may wel! & 
among them. The climatic and the vicissitudinous a 
suredly are. One curious impression comes after an hour 
spent with the Tartar herders of the steppes. It some. 
times comes, too, when one dwells upon other and mor 
developed phases of the life Asiatic, where chiefly per. 
sonal force and dexterity keep a man a “going concern.’ 
It recurs when ambitious but over-administered Egyptians 
for example, complain of the curtailments suffered by 
native ability: the carri¢ére—though possibly one of ch: 
cane and cruelty—is no longer ouverte aux talents. |; 
not our sheltered and ordered western life, after all, pos 
sibly but a complicated deviation from the normal—a con- 
founding of the passing and incidental with that which 
is permanent and fundamental? To the Occidental wh 
feels thus, Asia, with her long chances and her stark reali- 
ties, beckons ; and Ossendowski remains, thus far, the chiet 
exponent of her varied yet equivocal opportunities. 

Henry B. Futirr. 


The Index for Volume XX XVII, which was completed 
with our issue No. 481, has been printed separately. | 
will be mailed on request, post free, to any subscriber wh 
will send his name and address on a post card directed 
The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York Cis. 
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The Teapot Dome investigation is in a sense an echo 
of the old conservation fight. The oil in the W yom- 
ing Naval Reserve is a drop in the bucket compared 
with the energy resources of the country at stake 
in the development of Giant Power from coal-mine 
to water-fall. 


Giant P ower 


“Giant power” is a term coined to set off from 
earlier developments the tremendous projects now fore- 
cast in the harnessing of tumbling waters, in burning coal 
at the mine-mouth and in organizing great interlocking 
schemes of power transmission. 


HE projects raise grave questions of government 
control, private and public, state and national; ques- 
tions of monopoly, of offsetting the needs of small con- 
sumers and large, the rise or dwindling of great indus- 
trial districts. They raise also great human questions. 
We know how the common life was upset by the un- 
controlled advent of steam-power and the factory system 
it ushered in. Does Giant Electric Power lift up the 
hope of overcoming much misery and capturing new 
leisure, a hope especially of spreading out production, 
of a recovered village life capable of meeting the cities 
on even terms? 


AONG the contributors to this issue, brought together 

by Robert W. Bruére, are Governor Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania, Governor Smith of New York, Joseph 
Hyde Pratt, director of the North Carolina Geological 
Economic Survey, Sir Adam Beck, chairman of the On- 
tario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Electric Company, Morris L. 
Cooke, director of Pennsylvania’s Giant Power Survey, 
and an interview with Secretary Hoover by William 


Henry Ford 


is doing something on the River Rouge in the way of 
water power development which is uneconomic as yet— 
but it is fascinating. It is the play of a big man with a 
little river. 


pvp began in his boyhood with a water-wheel on 
the same stream. Now there is the tremendous River 
Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Company in the Detroit 
suburbs. Further up the river there is Ford’s own home 
at Dearborn with Dam No. 1 and his pond stocked with 
fish. Above, the stream grows smaller and here and 
there on old mill sites, some of them unused for half a 
century, Henry Ford is putting up new dams, modern 
turbines and small factory buildings. To these he is 
transferring tiny departments from his great Highland 
Park plant. 


Whatever else can be said about Ford, he clings to an 
idea until he has squeezed it dry. 


An interview with Henry Ford on his River Rouge 
Experiment will be just one of the features of the special 
number of Survey Graphic on Giant Power. 


Survey Graphic 


is full of original, first-hand articles on the most interest- 
ing subjects of our time and of “pictures of men as they 
are.” Among its contributors are James Harvey Robin- 
son, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Edward T. Devine, Francis 
Hackett, Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 


Try it. Read it. You'll like it. 


Survey Graphic 

118 East 19 Street, New York 
I want to read your Giant Power number and the many ether 
unique numbers you are publishing. I enclose $3.00 for a year's 
pscription, 12 illustrated issues, beginning with the Giant 
ower number, or I enclose $1.00 for a months’ trial 
(Power Number alone 50 cents). 
































THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


COOPER UNION 
8 o'clock 
Frid Eve., March 7—Everett Dean Martin: “Psychological 
. A Lecture on Jung’s Work.” 
Sunday Eve., March 9—Edmund Vance Cooke: “Is Poetry Im- 
portant.” 
Tuesdey Eve., March 11—Concert by American Orchestral, 
Chalmers Clifton, Conductor. 








Diderot’s Early Philosophical Works 





Transiated by M. Jourdain. Cloth, $1.25. 
Aphorisms by the brilliant French encyclopaedist of the early 
18th century including his famous Letter to the Blind and the 
Deaf. Send for our complete list of books 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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A NEW ERA BEGINS 


The advent of the Labor party to political power . 
in England as a result of the recent election is the 3 
culmination of the long-working of silent forces. 3 
The influence of such a signal political revolution = 
on the course of human destinies is not likely to be 
any the less because it was brought about by a peace- 
ful ballot. 


Che Mauchester Guardian 
Weekly 


is pre-eminently fitted to enable the thinking Amer- 
ican to understand in their full significance the new 
forces that are welding today the destinies of Eng- 
land as well as of other nations. 

Its news columns give facts without fear or bias. Its 
special correspondence from foreign capitals is not 
only brilliant but also reliable. Its editorial comment F 
is always fearless. 

In more than sixty countries men of intelligence read 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY to 
keep their knowledge of the world in repair and are 
thereby enabled to form for themselves a balanced 
judgment on the course of present day affairs. 
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THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 

224 West 42nd Street, 

New York City. 


I enclose three dollars for a years’ subscription to THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN EEKLY, to be mailed to 
me direct from Manchester, England, commencing with the 
current issuc. 
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The Passing of 


The Freeman 


With the current issue The 
Freeman ceases publication. 

In the passing of The 
Freeman contemporary jour- 
nalism loses not only an ex- 
ceedingly brilliant and cour- 
ageous member; it loses the 
faith which inspired The 
Freeman to try to be what 
it was. In a land where mil- 
lions upon millions are maga- 
zine readers, The Freeman 
hoped for the support of just 
a tiny fraction. Thirty sub- 
scribers out of every one hun- 
dred thousand would have 
meant success. To win those 
thirty The Freeman em- 
ployed engaging and persist- 
ent publicity. Soon the paper 
became known everywhere. 
But after four years the ex- 
periment has to be aban- 
doned, because those thirty 
did not respond. 

Since The Freeman was 
founded scores of commercial 
magazines have entered the 
field—to succeed. All-fiction, 
illustrated, sport, radio— 
readers have been found to 
support them for a publish- 
er’s profit. Not one attracted 
or deserved to attract, the in- 
ternational praise bestowed 
upon The Freeman. Yet The 
Freeman fails — financially, 
while they forge ahead. 

It is not a promising out- 
look. That among every three 
thousand people there must be 
at least one who would prefer 
The Freeman to other maga- 
zines, seems most likely. That 
this person knew The Free- 
man existed is certainly prob- 
able. Yet he and the others 
stood by and let The Free- 

an fail. 

See what is happening: In 
New York, Cyrus K. Curtis, 
apitalist publisher of the 
rorld’s most successful maga- 
ines, buys the Evening Post, 

th its fine old traditions, 

id promptly converts it into 
an organ of extreme reaction; 

rank A. Munsey buys first 

¢ Globe and later The 
fail, accomplishing the same 
In both cases failure of 
ublic support for a liberal 
nterprise played into the 
¢ hands of Liberalism’s 
ost uncompromising foes. 
lsewhere, the same transfer 
f control is taking place. 





Readers of the New Republic 


UR task and the task The Freeman was engaged upon 
are very much the same. It is first of all to arouse dis- 
cussion, but to accomplish this it must awaken in that small 
fraction of Americans a consciousness of responsibility for the 
survival of a free and unfettered journalism in America, now 
seriously threatened. Unless that responsibility is felt and 
unless there is to emerge in America a sufficient public which 
actively prefers intelligent unbiased journalism, how can it 
too long continue? 


The New Republic it is true has enjoyed a hopeful measure 
of success. Its revenues have exceeded those of any similar 
magazine. It has received the enthusiastic and constant sup- 
port of thousands of readers. Its financial results have not, 
however, been such as to arouse emulation. Yet America 
needs, and could afford, if it chose, a whole group of period- 
icals like The New Republic, equally intelligent and sincere 
in giving expression to the various shades of opinion that com- 
pose the common truth. 


This should be an occasion for renewing the bond which 
unites this paper with its readers. Upon you everything de- 
pends. Upon your interest, your participation, your sense of 
responsibility. You will determine whether Mr, Curtis and 
Mr. Munsey shall control a// the printing presses. And you 
can determine that they shall not for an amount of money that 
in comparison with life’s other expenses, is pitifully small. 

Below we ask you to subscribe for yourself and send us the 
name of another person for whom we will enter free a three 
months’ acquaintance subscription. Regardless of when your 
subscription expires, if you are a subscriber, we appeal to 
you to renew it now and secure one new reader. 


eB Now 


421 West 21 Street 
NewYork City 


TO THE NEW REPUBLIC 

421 West 21st Street, New York City. 
For this $5.00 send me The New Republic for one year, and send it for three months 
to the other person named below: 


nivcccescescoccusbpievesscssns dsc cibbeerdiaktinst cnueweameds 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 
Waldo S. Pratt 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
The comprehensive book of reference for music lovers, teachers and composers. 967 pages. 3 parts. 
1450 articles in Part I, regarding topics and terms 


2000 or more books in bibliography of Appendix A 
7500 persons who lived after 1700 included in bibliographical section, Part II 


1000 persons who worked prior to 1700 listed in Appendix B 
235 places of interest or important in musical history described in Part III 
1000 operas and oratories listed, with dates of first presentation in Appendix C Fully illustrated. $6.00 


H. G. Wells 
THE STORY OF A GREAT SCHOOLMASTER 


Already having established a reputation as an able historian and an outstanding writer of fiction, Mr. Wells now 


turns his genius to biography. 
He takes the facts and with a novelist’s skill of arrangement of detail and with his own inimitable literary style 


produces a fascinating book. In his appreciation of Sanderson and his work he interpolates many of his own ideas 
similar to the ones in “Joan and Peter” which so startled the reading public. $1.50 


The Times Survey Atlas 


AND GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 
Prepared under the direction of J. G. Bartholomew 
A comprehensive series of new and authentic maps reduced from the national surveys of the world and the spe- 
cial surveys of travellers and explorers with general index of over two hundred thousand names. 
112 large colored maps of the continents and oceans including political, commercial and climatical with many 


other key maps. 
300 and more lands included. 
A loose leaf transparent cloth indexing frame which simplifies any location difficulty. 


Size 12x17%. Gold embossed red cloth. $25.00 


Wilfranc Hubbard 
DONNA LISA: An Italian Idyll 
The author shows familiarity with Roman society, embassy life and Italian custom. All three ingredients are 
mingled into a pleasant-tasting soufflé, light, savory, with a dash of lemon and the traditional garlic well in evidence. 
It is not out of the ordinary diet, and with its twin suggestions of romantic possibility and unsentimental yielding 
to circumstances, it is a fair picture of the Anglo-Saxon mind, lured, baffled and trapped by the age-old snares of 
human nature and Italy working in unfair conspiracy—N. Y. Times. $2.00 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 
THE MAN WHO DIED TWICE 


Although Mr. Robinson’s new book would be perhaps first classed as a narrative poem telling of the earthly re- 
incarnation of a musician, it is so imbued with a philosophic and spiritual quality as to give it a far richer and 
more permanent appeal. In it we find Mr. Robinson’s genius at its height. $1.25 


Michael Williams 
THE HIGH ROMANCE 


“The High Romance” shows a man artistic in taste, groping through the darkness of a bizarre, exotic, literary 
world, buffeted by the storms of disappointment, sickness, agnosticism, and finally riding to calm safety in the firm 
and comforting faith of his fathers. It is a fascinating story of a hue, full of interesting episodes and thoroughly 


human experiences with the spiritual. $2.25 


DuBose Heyward 
SKYLINES AND HORIZONS 
Mr. Heyward, who will be remembered for his beautiful contributions to the volumes of “Carolina Chansons,” 
has gathered in this new volume poems of vigor, and deep emotion. $1.25 


Bruce Weirick 
FROM WHITMAN TO SANDBURG IN AMERICAN POETRY 


A lucidity of style tinged with a gentle humor and an arrangement of detail selected from a vast amount of 


knowledge make this critical estimate of American poetry a thoroughly readable volume as well as an exceedingly 
$2.00 





valuable one. 
At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 














